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STATE OF DELAWARE. 

The beautiful design below is from the pencil of illings, and 
drawn and engraved expressly for the Pictorial. The armorial 
bearings of the State display the wheat-sheaf, a ship, etc., typical 
of the avocations of the citizens, the supporters being a farmer and 
ahunter. The motto is “liberty and independence.” Below we 
have a party in a boat among the reeds, shooting the famous “can- 
vass back ducks” that abound in the waters of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake. These birds are pronounced unequalled by epicures, 
and large numbers of them are sent to the principal cities on the 
Atlantic coast. Delaware, the smailest State in the Union, with 
the exception of Rhode Island, was originally colonized at the sug- 
gestion of the renowned Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
although that monarch died ere the project was carried into effect. 
It was early in the year 1638 that the two vessels composing the 
expedition ascended Delaware Bay, and landing near the mouth 
of Christiana Creek, Peter Minuits, the governor, took formal pos- 
session. He named the creek, and a fort which he had immediately 
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erected, after the young queen—Christiana. After some years, the 
colony fell into the hands of the Dutch, then of the English, then 
of the Pennsylvanians, and in 1775 it became an independent State. 
Gallant service did the Delaware troops, known as the “Blue 
Hen’s Chickens,” render in the Revolution. The population of 
Delaware is 91,532, of whom 2390 are slaves. The area of the 
State is 8,933,760 acres, of which 580,862 are improved. Yet 
there are 13,852 horses, 791 mules, 19,248 cows, 9797 working- 
oxen, 24,166 other cattle, 27,503 sheep, and 56,261 swine. The 
crops are proportionably large, for the farmers of Delaware tho- 
roughly understand their vocation, and are blessed with a genial 
climate. Nor are their wives and daughters a whit the less active, 
their butter, made in 1850, amounting to 1,055,308 pounds, their 
cheese weighing 3187 pounds, and their honey and beeswax 41,248 
pounds. Delaware contains 180 churches, of which 106 are Meth- 
odist, 26 Presbyterian, 21 Episcopal, and 12 Baptist. There is a 
college at Newark, founded in 1833, with a library of 5000 volumes. 


The amount expended for education in 1853 was $57,738, of which 
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$33,829 is the income of a school fund. There are ten newspapers 
in Delaware—scven weekly and three semi-weekly, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of 421,000. Other States are larger, and richer, 
and more powerful, but Delaware, in many respects, has no equal. 
Traces of the old Scandinavian blood yet remain, and some of her 
sons occupy deservedly high positions in the national councils, the 
army and the navy. On page 11 will be found an interesting story 
illustrating the history of the State. For the year 1855, the State 
expenditures were $57,276 37; income from corporation taxes, 
dividends and interests on loans, licenses, forfeitures, etc., $53,697 
06. The permanent resources of the State are, invested capital, 
$350,637 68; invested school fund, $435,505 83: total, $786,143 
51. The common school system provides a free school within 
reach of every family. The districts are laid off, numbered and 
incorporated ; 236 of them are organized. Each district entitles 
itself to a portion of the fund by establishing a school, and contri- 
buting towards its support not less than $25. But any district may 
lay any tax that may be deemed necessary for school purposes. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE GiPSEY’S SECRET: 


THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GIPSEY CAMP AND QUEEN. 


Ir was nearing the close of a warm, bright day in merry Eng- 
land’s sweet May-time—the English May, of soft skies, and pleas- 
ant airs, of waving woods, of singing birds, and opening forest 
blooms, when two persons might have been seen riding leisurcly 
along the pathway skirting steep wooded banks that overhang the 
beautiful Wye, in the neighborhood of the magnificent forest of 
Dean. . 

One of these was a graceful maiden of, perhaps, some eighteen 
years, with a slight yet beautifully moulded figure, whose symmetry 
was charmingly set off by the admirably fitting habit of dark green ; 
and a sparkling, spirituelle countenance, lighted up by a pair of fine 
dark eyes, as bright and bewitching as ever won the heart of either 
knight or squire. Lightly and well she rode her pretty milk-white 
steed, and with an ease, elegance and dignity perfectly captivating, 
while the handsome creature moved forward with arched neck and 
stately motion, as if proud of his fair rider. 

She was very beautiful. Her face was of a lovely oval; the 
complexion of a soft, rich brunette ; the features small, and though 
slightly irregular, so pretty, so piquant and enchanting in their 
animated and often arch expression, as to be a thousand times more 
winning than if they had been a model for the most faultless piece 
of sculpture that ever grew out of Grecian art. The hair, cut 
short, like that of a boy, was glossy, abundant, and of a rich brown, 
almost approaching black, and parted on one side, swept above the 
fall brow in a shining curve, curling under, around the right tem- 
ple, in splendid profusion. The careless and somewhat peculiar 
style of wearing her hair added much to the soft, sparkling beauty 
of her face ; and with the exquisite vermilion tint on lip and cheek, 
and the dark brilliancy of her splendid eyes, hers was a counte- 
nance of rare fascination. Riding lightly forward, with the sable 
feather of her beaver floating to the breeze, she looked as lovely 
and as bright a thiny as ever charmed the human gaze. 

Her companion, who rode a powerful black horse, was a gentle- 
man of some five-and-twenty years, elegant in person, studiously 
and fashionably attired, and possessing an air of graceful and 
courtly ease that marked the thorough-bred man of the world. He 
was eminently handsome, with fine and regular features, a some- 
what dark but clear complexion, and curling hair and beard of a 
glossy black. An extreme refinement, that consummate discrimina- 
tion saved him from being either foppish or effeminate, was every- 
where visible in his personal appearance ; in the white hand, fine, 
smooth and well-shaped, resting on the jetty neck of his horse, in 
the costly material and exquisite adjustment of his dress; in the 
studied yet apparently careless arrangement of the curling and 
luxuriant hair, so disposed as to set off a fine head and face to the 
utmost. A gay and gallant gentleman he was, truly, of graceful, 
plausible and fascinating exterior; a nature bold, daring, unscru- 
pulous; a heart formed for anything but good; and strong pas- 
sions, subject, in their outward manifestations, to a stronger will, 
80 that they were hidden beneath the calm and glittering surface, 
seldom even ruffling it—seldom visible to the eyes of others. 

Such was the difference between the seeming and the reality of 
Morley Briancourt, the lover of pretty Eleanor Ashby. For he 
was her lover—a suitor for her hand. You might have seen his 
passion in the glance with which he ever and anon regarded her, as 
they rode along. It was perceptible in the tenderness of the tone, 
to which, in addressing her, his rich voice was modulated. It 
showed itself in his manner towards her. No woman could have 
misunderstood or have been insensible to it, manifested as it was ; 
but for all that Eleanor Ashby saw it plainly, she was not one whit 
the less gay, or careless, or merry-hearted, as she rode along by 
his side that afternoon; for her own heart was untouched, yet; 
though she knew he loved her, and that his father and her uncle 
and guardian, Sir Edward Ashby (for she had been an orphan since 
her infancy), had planned, years and years since, a marriage be- 
tween herself and Morley. Until within these two months back, 
when he had come to visit at Ashby Place, she had not seen him 
since she was a mere child; and, in ease of her eventually wed- 
ding him, she had yet to learn to love, though even now she was 
not at all averse to him, knowing nothing, as she did, of his real 
character, and secing him only as he seemed. As yet, the subject 
of their marriage had not been touched upon since he came, and 
he had not yet declared to her ear the story of his love, further 
than his tender and passion-filled manner conveyed it; but it was 
not long to be deferred, as she was conscious ; and that she would 
marry him, was not at present improbable, having been accustomed 
from childhood to the contemplation of the subject, and having 
formed no other attachment which might have the effect of render- 
ing her opposed to the projected union with him. 

Thus, and bearing these relations one to the other, the two rode 
on together, perhaps an hour, or it might be nearer two, before 
sunst, along the banks of the silver Wye. As we have said, Elea- 
nor Ashby was chatting in a gay and light-hearted strain; and 

Morley Briancourt listened with a tender smile, and occasionally 
some gallant and courteous reply ; and so they proceeded. 

Suddenly, as they rounded an ebrupt pathway, where the stream 
swept around a small wooded headland, they came upon an open 


green slope, carpeted with the richest turf, and descending with a 
very gradual inclination towards the river; and upon this slope 
they beheld an object so stramge as to attract and perplex them 
both for a moment. 

It was a small, strange, uncouth figure, tumbling and rolling 
about with the oddest and most fantastical movements upon the 
grass,—a queer, ungainly shape, the nature of which one might 
have been puzzled no little to determine at a short distance, so 
rapid and manifold were its evolutions. 

“Why, Morley, what in the name of wonder have we here?” 
said Miss Ashby, with a laughing yet puzzled air, as she half 
reined in her horse. ‘“ What an odd creature! what grotesque 
motions!” Morley Briancourt smiled, 

“ An ape, I should say, fair Eleanor,” he answered, “if I did 
not see a human face in the midst of those flying limbs. But it is 
certainly a frightful little object. See—it startles the horses!” 

Both the beasts were eyeing the strange thing with wild eyes and 
erect cars; both swerved with fright, for it came tumbling along 
the pathway, under their very hoofs. Eleanor uttered an ex- 
clamation of alarm, lest it should be trampled on by them; and 
with a strong hand, forced Selim aside; while Morley’s horse 
trembled and reared with terror, so suddenly as almost to unseat 
his rider. Setting his tecth hard, the young man with difficulty 
brought him down to his feet again, regardless of the safety of the 
creature still rolling about there below. 

“ Take care—take care, Morley!” uttered Eleanor, anxiously ; 
“ you will hurt it.” 

But he was slightly angered with the creature for causing the 
horses this unnecessary fright, and but half heeding her words, 
bent over, and gave it one or two sharp cuts with his riding-switch 
that elicited a shrill cry of pain from their object. 

“Nay, Morley ; do not—do not strike him !”’ cried Eleanor. 

Biting his lip, the young man stayed his hand. The creature 
remained cowering down fearfully for a moment, as if half-expect- 
ing another blow; then sprang suddenly to its feet, displaying, as 
it did so, a form that drew from Eleanor an exclamation of sur- 
prise and compassion. 

It was a queer little dwarf, scarce more than three feet high, 
with oddly misshapen limbs, its back and shoulders deformed, and 
its arms immensely long in proportion to its size. A well-formed 
head, however, was set between those ungainly shoulders,—a head 
covered with coal-black hair, flung about it in wild disorder, and 
half concealing the boy’s features, but he tossed it back with a 
rapid movement, discovering to Eleanor’s astonished gaze a coun- 
tenance childish indeed, yet of a wild, dark, singular beauty and 
rare sweetness of expression; a complexion of a clear olive tint, 
and eyes that flashed like brilliants, fastened for an instant with a 
rapid, searching glance, upon Miss Ashby’s face. 

“Who are you?” she asked, with an expression of kindly inter- 
est. ‘ Where do you belong ?” 

Instantly the dwarf darted forward, and snatching her hand, 
kissed it eagerly again and again, his bright, large eyes flashing 
with pleasure. 

“ Piquet will remember—Piquct will remember!” he uttered, in 
a sweet, strange voice. And turning, he sprang away, and disap- 
peared among the underbrush that crowned the top of the slope. 

Eleanor Ashby looked after him, silently, her usually gay coun- 
tenance wearing an air of softened interest and perplexity. 

“Poor boy!’ she said, gently. ‘‘I wonder who he is? I never 
saw him before.” 

“ Doubtless the child of some poor person in this neighborhood,”’ 
answered Morley Briancourt, lightly. And then he added with a 
tender and deprecating glance: “I crave your pardon, fuir Elea- 
nor, for striking him, but I was really something irritated at the 
moment at his rashness, and not once dreamed of his being so ter- 
ribly deformed. Forgive me for the pain I caused you.” 

“O, as to that,” said Eleanor Ashby, “it is more necessary to 
seck his forgiveness than mine; but I do not think you meant to 
harm him seriously, and I am sure, as you say, that you would not 
have struck him for the world if you had known what he was. As 
regards me, you stand excused.” And she frankly extended her 
hand. Morley Briancourt held it with a tender and passionate 
pressure in his own, during the single instant she allowed it to re- 
main there; then she withdrew it, saying: “And now, shall we 
ride We have, I think, rather more than an hour to spare 
before sunset, and I have a strong desire to dispose of it in a visit 
to Penshurst Common.” 

“ Penshurst Common ?” echoed her lover, with a glance of inter- 
ested inquiry, as if wondering at the nature of her errand thither. 

“ Yes—to see the gipseys encamped there,” returned Miss Ash- 
by. “Did you not know they were there? Lucy Elmore, my 
maid, tells me they came last night. She has seen them to-day, 
and tells me wonderful stories of a certain beautiful, stately, dark- 
eyed woman, the queen, apparently, of the gang, who revealed to 
her things which Lucy was not aware of having told to a single 
person, and which she declares are all marvellously true. So,” 
she continued, gaily, “Iam dying with curiosity to see these peo- 
ple, and their beautiful and wonderful queen, whom, I suspect from 
Lacy’s account, to be something more than one meets with every 
day among these fortune-telling wanderers. Her name, I believe 
Lacy said, is Maida. A peculiar one, is it not ?”’ 

She had not seen, as she talked thus lightly and carelessly, the 
rapt and but half-concealed interest with which Morley Briancourt 
listened to her remarks. She did not see the slight and sudden start he 
gave as she uttered the last words, nor the quick, darkening shadow 
that overspread his face. But whatever was the emotion awakened 
within his breast, its every manifestation was concealed, when her 
glance was upraised to his, as she concluded. 

He did not answer immediately. Thoughts, rapid and anxious, 
were thronging his mind. Then, however, he returned, carelessly : 


“Is it not almost too late for the purpose you speak of? Peng. 
hurst is at some distance from here, and we should searcely hayo 
time to return befote sunset ; should we, Eleanor ?”’ 

“O, we have ample time—we have ample time!” said Miss 
Ashby, in alight tone. “I do not wish to tay long. I think,” 
she added, with a laughing glance, “you must have heard good 
Mrs. Millett warning me, before I left the hall door, against pro. 
longing my ride till the dew-fall. But, indeed, I am not at ali 
afraid of taking cold, and I know you are not one to fear the ill 
effects of the evening air for yourself.” 

“ Nay—it is Eleanor’s good that I think of,” he answered, ten. 
derly, bending upon her the soft light of his fine dark eyes, 
“ And, indeed, I think we had better defer our visit until another 
time, when we can come earlier. Shall it not be so?” He laid 
his hand upon hers, as he spoke, with a slight pressure, and clasped 
it softly in his own, as he still regarded her. 

Eleanor Ashby felt the blood rising to her cheek. But a spirit 
of perversity seized her. 

“No; let me go now—this moment, Morley,” she said, gaily. 
“T will not wait till tomorrow. Come!” She withdrew her 
hand from his ; gave him @ smile, and put Selim to a quicker pace. 

Morley Briancourt ground his teeth hard. 

“Tf it is Maida’s gang!” he muttered, to himself. “ What 
brought her into this neighborhood? The evil one himself led our 
steps this way to-night. ©, that I had guarded against this! But 
it is too late now.” And as he muttered the words, he gave tho 
horse the rein, and rode on beside Eleanor. 

The wilful girl looked laughingly up in his face. 

“Forgive me if Iam wicked, Morley, and will have my own 
way,” she said ; “for you know a woman is even inclined to abide 
by her own will, and I am like the rest of my perverse sisters.” 


In Morley Briancourt’s heart, if ove could have read deeper than 
the expression his countenance wore, it would have been scen that 
all was fear, uneasiness and apprehension. But Eleanor Ashby 
beheld no sign of this. To her, he wore the same demeanor as 
ever, and if there were moments when he grew moody and ab- 
stracted, she failed to observe it. 

Some two miles or more they rode, and then struck into a path 
lying nearly at right angles with the course of the river, and lead- 
ing towards a small village some three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant. Just beyond this village, stretched a wide, bare common, to 
the very edge of the forest, where were pitched the tents of a gang 
of gipseys. 

Morley Briancourt’s face grew paler, as they met his gaze. His 
teeth were set; a shadow, black and direful, rested on his dark 
brow. Once he almost checked his horse with an involuntary mo- 
tion. But the sudden desperation passed. “ Pshaw!’’ he mut- 
tered ; “ what, after all, should I fear? And yet,” and his brow 
grew black again, “what should I not fear if Maida is there and 
recognizes me? But it is too late—too late!” 


They went on past the village and across the common, Eleanor 
still, ever and anon, making some gay remark, and Morley Brian- 
court replying with an ease and carelessness the very opposite of 
what were, probably, his real feelings; and so they neared the 
gipsey camp. 

With a keen and uncasy glance he surveyed the scene that pre- 
sented itself there. It was one of deep interest to any lover of the 
picturesque ; of far deeper interest to Aim, though the cause ap- 
peared not yet. The tents were pitched just on the confines of the 
forest. Among them, several of the gipseys were gathered together 
about a large fire kindled on the ground, and engaged in preparing 
their evening repast. There was many a dusky urchin, too, gam- 
bolling on the green forest turf beyond the tents, joined here and 
there by some of the hardy village boys; and others of the gang, 
again, were scattered about, with many a gay youth and pretty 
maid, come to have their fortunes told. 

“ A merry scene—is it not, Morley?” said Eleanor Ashby, re- 
garding it with smiling and curious interest, as they drew momen- 
tarily nearer,—“ a merry scenc—is it not? How like a picture I 
saw but the other day! Let us pause here a moment,—the figures 
show 60 finely just at this distance.” 

Willingly Morley Briancourt reined in his horse. ‘“ Well were 
it for me if she would ride no nearer!” he murmured. And while 
Eleanor sat silently regarding the gipseys, he, too, was scanning 
eagerly and anxiously, group after group, as if in search of some 
familiar face or form. But one after another was subjected to his 
scrutiny, and he seemed to miss the one he sought for. He breathed 
more freely ; the shadow that ever and anon had hovered round 
his brow disappeared. 

Suddenly, Eleanor cried : 

“See, Morley! I am sure there is the queen, Maida, coming out 
from that tent. She answers Lucy’s description exactly. There— 
you may see her in that group to the left, which she has just joined. 
I must have a nearer view of her.” 

Morley Briancourt started; his brow grew dark and anxious 
again, blackened into a heavy frown as his quick eye descried the 
figure of a tall, beautifully-formed gipsey woman, whom Eleanor 
had just pointed out. ‘“Maida—Maida! yes—'tis she !”’ he hissed, 
between his clenched tecth. Then keeping down, with a violent 
effort, every sign of the agitation he experienced, he said, lightly : 

“One moment, and I will join you, Eleanor. While you re 
taking a sketch of that beautiful gipxay dame for your portfolio, I 
have a fancy for trying the fortune-telling art of this little ragged, 
dark-skinned maiden approaching us.” 

“As you will—as you will,” said Eleanor, smilingly. “And 
now I think of it,” she added, with a playfal air, “you may stay 
there, if you please, till I come back, for I cannot tell but that I 
may have my own fortune told; and you must not be by to listen.’ 

A gay smile sparkled in her fine eyes, and dimpled her sweet 
mouth, as she rode off. 
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A look of relief flashed over Morley Briancourt’s face. “A 
lucky artifice!” he murmured, looking after her, and throwing a 
hasty glance beyond to the place where stood the gipsey queen,— 
“a lucky artifice! It has saved me, if Maida sees me not, and I 
must take care to move outof sight. For cight years I have evad- 
ed her; the fiends are in it, that she should scent me out now. 
But she shall'do no mischief, if I can help it.” And concealing 
himself partly by means of the intervening trunk of a great oak, 
he beckoned to him the lank-looking gipsey girl who was coming 


up. 
Miss Ashby procesed towards the spot where she 
could just discern the figure of the gipsey queen in the midst of the 
others. But she had not far to go. Though she knew it not, she 
had been watched for the last five minutes by the dark woman. 


She was a handsome woman, this gipsey quecen,—handsome, and 
dark, and tall, with a full, magnificent figure, and the carriage of 
royalty itself. As she stood surrounded by several of her people, 
her splendid eyes were fixed intently, from time to time, upon the 
approaching figure of Miss Ashby, as they had looked out upon 
her from the tent before she appeared. Suddenly, she extricated 
herself from the group that surrounded her, and advanced to meet 
Eleanor, encountering her about half way. 

The young lady checked her horse, and the gipsey woman stood 
at her side, regarding her steadfastly with those dark, searching 
eyes. 
“ Why have you come hither?” she asked, quictly and briefly. 

Eleanor was in some sort perplexed by this abrupt questioning. 

“Indeed, I scarcely know myself,” she answered, smiling, and 
with a slight blush at what she thought a very awkward confession, 
“unless it was from—” 

“ Well, finish it—from curiosity? That was what brought you 
hither,” said the gipsey woman. 

Miss Ashby looked at the magnificent woman before her, and 
thought curiosity an impertinence. 

“I am glad you have come, however,” continucd the gipsey. 
“T have been looking for you all day.” 

“For me?” echoed Eleanor, with a countenance of perplexity. 

“For you. You wonder how I should know anything concern- 
ing you—do you not ?” 

“Yes, sinco this is the first time, I think, that I have scen you,” 
ssid the young lady. 

“Tt is well. I wished to see you, and you have come. If you 
had not done so, I should have sought you. I would say to you 
things which may not please you, but which must be said. I would 
speak to you in regard to yourself—to your own fate—to those 
things which most deeply concern you.” . 

Eleanor looked at the gipsey woman with a surprised and ques- 
tioning air. 

“ How is it that you, a stranger, take an interest in me?” she 
asked ; “and to what end is it ?” 

“I would serve you ; I would gain your good-will, and save you 
from evil. Let that answer suffice now, for I would spare you, if 
I may, the direct knowledge of much that would pain and terrify 
you. But if you had not the warning I shall give you, then, ere 
long, and, perhaps, when it is too late, you will mourn most bitterly 
your rashness in braving me.” 

“A warning? What is it?” asked Eleanor Ashby, impressed 
by her earnestness, and yet half incredulous in this warmly ex- 
pressed interest on the part of an utter stranger, and that stranger 
& gipsey. 

The woman looked at her silently for a moment. Then her 
glance was directed to a spot at some five or six rods distant. It 
rested on tne figure of Morley Briancourt. A burning light shone 
in her dark eyes one instant, and then was quenched beneath their 
silken lashes, as the drooping lids veiled them. 

For a brief space she stood thus, with her beautifully-cut lips 
compressed above the firmly-shut teeth, her glance bent fixedly to 
the earth, her whole countenance wearing an expression of stern 
and sorrowful thought. Eleanor Ashby was puzzled by it; she 
could not comprehend what she saw; she waited in silence for her 
strange companion to speak. 

The gipsey woman raised her head, presently, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh, and drew her hand slowly across her brow. 

“You are waiting,” she said. “ Let me say quickly, then, what 
Thave to say. And remember my warning, or you will rue the 
hour in which you disregarded it. You are an orphan, Eleanor 
Ashby,” she said, speaking more slowly. “Since your infancy, 
you have known nothing of the care, and protection, and guidance 
of parents, much as you have needed them all. But your need 
hitherto has not been so great as now. For I tell you that you are 
= danger. Within a twelvemonth—ay, and less—far less now— 
Within even the summer that is nearing us, a bridal ring will be 
waiting for your hand, a wife’s vows upon your lips. But touch 
not the ring, utter not the vow; shun him who would give the one 
and claim the other. ©, Eleanor Ashby, be warned—be warned 
in time! Wed not, as you have a woman’s hopes—a woman’s 
dreams, to come to fruition, or to be dashed aside forever !”” 

Her earnest appeal, her undisguised knowledge of her listener’s 
position and circumstances, the mystery of her words—all affected 
Miss Ashby, spite of herself, with uneasiness. Yet she wished for 

ich she had gathered from 


“Whom do you mean? Why should I not wed? Tell me, 
and tell me who he is against whom you warn me,” she said. And 
she would not believe yet that it was Morley Briancourt. 

I cannot tell you why you should not wed him, further than 
sp you would accomplish your own misery by so doing. 
ha 22 is the one against whom you are warned? Look yonder— 

Stands there by the great oak. Listen to my words, remember, 
trust the voice of a true friend, and utter not to a living soul that 


of which I have told you.” And without another word, she strode 
swiftly away in the direction of the tents. 

For a single instant, Miss Ashby’s impulse was to follow her, 
but she checked it, and turned her horse’s head in the homeward 
“path. She went to rejoin Morley Briancourt at the great oak. 
Her countenance wore a grave and more thoughtful expression 
than was its wont; but he did not observe it. He was not looking 
at her. His glance followed the form of the gipsey queen, as she 
passed swiftly back to the tents. 

“She did not see me,”’ he muttered. “It is well. If she had—” 
He started. The woman had stopped short in her walk, turned, 
and stood looking towards him. The fiend!” he said, to himself, 
turning pale, “she knows me, after all, I believe.” 

She did know him. She came back again to the spot where 
she had been with Miss Ashby ; she came nearer yet, and he could 
not move; he could not turn away,'for Eleanor had not reached 
him. And while she came slowly along, the gipsey woman, be- 
yond her, advanced too. She came near enough for him to see 
her features plainly, and then stopped. Eleanor did not sce her, 
but he did. 

He could not look away. Her dark, bright eyes fascinated his. 
She raised her arm ; she pointed at him; a light, mocking, scorn- 
ful laugh echoed from her red lips; she shook her finger with a 
menacing gesture. He was uneasy. He understood that menace. 
He could almost hear the clear, musical, triumphant voice that 
said, “I know you—Z know you!” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN INTERVIEW, AND ITS RESULT. 


Ir was evening, and Morley Briancourt paced the floor of the 
drawing-room at Ashby Hall, with folded arms, his head bent, and 
his usually smooth and smiling brow darkly contracted. It was 
two hours since he had returned, with Eleanor, from the visit to 
the gipsey camp. She had spoken scarcely a word during their 
ride home, and immediately on reaching there, had gone directly 
to her own apartment. 

This, in part, was the cause of his disturbance to-night. “It is 
that accursed gipsey who has done it!’ he muttered, vengefully. 
“She knew me; she must have seen and recognized me at once; 
and what tale of mischief, then, did she pour into Eleanor’s cars ¢ 
Her malice will ruin me! For nono but she possesses the knowl- 
edge of—” He paused, and sct his teeth hard, while his lips were 
compressed, and his hand tightly clenched. 

A slow, measured tread was heard. Through the open doors at 
the extremity of the apartment, a middle-aged man entered. He 
was tall and spare, though large in frame. His face was crossed 
and furrowed with many wrinkles, and wore a stern, reserved look. 
A cold, forbidding light was in his dark gray eyes. His hair, 
which had been black, was abundantly sprinkled with gray. He 
was forty-five. He looked at least ten or twelve years older, even 
by the soft light from the sconces above his head. This was Sir 
Edward Ashby. 

He came up the apartment, and paused at a table which was 
covered with books. While searching among them, he said, glanc- 
ing, for the first time, towards Morley Briancourt : 

“ Where is Eleanor this evening? Why is she not here?” 

“She has retired, sir, with a headache, I believe,” answered the 
young man. 


he sought, left the room. 

The young man laughed—a low, contemptuous laugh. “A 
headache !” he muttered. ‘ Well, it serves the purpose; there is 
no need of telling him the real state of the case. It would only 
make him nervous; and it is not the first lie Morley Briancourt 
has coined.” 

He continued to pace the room to and fro. The dark scowl 
settled upon his brow again. He was thinking once more of Mai- 
da, the gipsey. She had not crossed his path before for eight years. 
They had known each other well in former times, and she had be- 
come possessed of the knowledge of certain deeds of his, which 
he trembled to have reach the ear of his future bride; for were 
Eleanor Ashby to know of them—and Maida the gipsey was the 
only one from whom he could fear betrayal,—his hopes and pros- 
pects in that direction were dashed aside. And if Maida knew 
that Eleanor Ashby was about to become his bride, she would tell 
her all. This was what he feared she had done, that afternoon. 


His father and Sir Edward Ashby both knew well what the 
deeds were that were so carefully concealed, and they had helped 
to conceal them; for Victor Briancourt had his own motives in 
wedding his son with the future heiress of Ashby, and securing the 
title in his family ; and Sir Edward Ashby, by some act of former 
years, had placed himself, his safety—his very life, even, in the 
power of Victor Briancourt, so that he was a mere tool in the 
hands of this man, to do whatsoever he willed. And the compact 
between the two men was this: that on certain considerations— 
which the reader will become acquainted with in due time—the son 
of Victor Briancourt should receive the hand of Eleanor, the niece 
of Sir Edward, and heiress presumptive of Ashby, on her eighteenth 
birthday. 

Was the plan to fail now, almost at the eleventh hour? The 
long cherished prospects of years—were they to be destroyed now ? 
This was what Morley Briancourt asked himself, with his mind in 
a state of tormenting anxiety and apprehension. His father had 
planned this match for him ; but he, although averse to it at first, 
had entered into the project, afterwards, with all the ardor that 
father could have wished, tempted both by the golden prize held 
out to him, and by the piquant and charming beauty of Eleanor 
herself, which, attractive as it made her childhood, even, promised 


a future of rare fascination; and now, that his ambitious golden 


The baronet said nothing more, but finding the book for which 


dreams had grown so dear, and his passion for his beautiful bride- 
elect so deep and strong, the contemplation of even the possibility 
of failure was not to be endured. 

He paused in his walk by the great arched window at the end of 
the apartment, and leaning, with folded arms, against the stone 
shaft rising in the centre, stood there in deep thought, with the cool 
night-wind playing free over his flushed and heated brow, from 
which the heavy masses of dark hair were swept restlessly away ; 
and his dark, troubled glance fixed upon the moonlight sward with- 
out, where the broad, smooth, dewy lawn lay bathed in the silver 
radiance of the night. 

Suddenly, some object, small and white, fluttered through the 
air, and glittering in the moonbeams, fell at his feet. It caught his 
eye. Stooping, he picked it up. It was a scrap of white paper, 
upon which some words were written. 

“ Where did it come from?’ was his involuntary thought, un- 
consciously half uttered aloud. 

Carrying it beneath the light within the apartment, he examined 
the writing. In a moment, a fierce, half-suppressed exclamation 
burst from his lips. He read the words rapidly. They were as 
follows : 

“ Morey Briancocurt :—Mect me, an hour hence, at the edge 
of Penshurst Copse, above the river. Do not fail me, or I shall 
be forced to seek you out when it would scarcely be agreeable to 
you. I would not willingly expose you, if you are inclined to do 
what is right; but otherwise, you know my power—a power which 


I will exercise to its full extent for those whom you have wronged. 
Marpa.” 


A muttered curse sprang to his lips. He strode towards the 
great window again, and leaping quickly from the low stone sill, 
looked hastily about him. But no one was to be seen. And yet 
the hand from which that message came must have been near— 
very near. 

He lingered a moment, and then went in again, closing the win- 
dow after him. A single moment he stood motionless; then tak- 
ing the paper to the light once more, slowly re-read it, lingering 
particularly on the words “I would not willingly expose you, if 
you are inclined to do what is right.” “Then,” he murmured, 
“she has not yet-—” He broke off short, and seating himself at a 
table, leaned his head upon his hand, remaining for several mo- 
ments plunged deep in thought. Finally he rose. “ Yes—I will 
be there—by Penshurst Cope—I will be there!’ he said. Crump- 
ling the paper in his hand, with a hard grasp, he moved hastily 
away, and left the room. 


It was, perhaps, some three hours before midnight, and the 
moon, that had risen clear and bright, was obscured ever and anon 
by heavy clouds that seemed to threaten a storm ere morning. 
Among the trees bending over the river, the wind swept at times 
with a fitful, wailing gust that died away in a low, faint moan, 
mournful enough to listen to. 

There was a woman pacing the path above the river, moving to 
and fro continually, with folded arms, just in the shadow of a 
small wood that crowned the rocky bank. It was the gipsey wo- 
man Maida, and this was the place of rendezvous—Penshurst Copse. 
Yonder, in the flying moonlight, was Penshurst village, with its 
wide, bare common stretching away to the forest, where the gipsey 
camp had been. But the tents were not there now ; every one had 
vanished. The gipseys were gone. 

Maida only lingered, but it was because she had work to do here. 
She had sent her people away, knowing not when she might rejoin 
them, or where, but devoted to the purpose she had before her, and 
little caring how far she sacrificed her own convenience to it. And 
to-night she waited in the shadow of the wood for Morley Brian- 
court. 

Moment after moment, the rapid glance of her large, clear eyes 
traversed the river-path, awaiting his appearance. The hour was 
passing; the last moment had almost come. But ere it fled, a 
dark form was visible in the distance, moving hastily along towards 
Penshurst, from the direction of Ashby. Scarcely one in a thousand 
could have recognized a familiar form at that distance in the fitful, 
cloudy gleaming of the moonlight ; but the instant Maida’s glance 
descried it, she paused in her measured walk, murmuring in a low 
tone, “ Ay—that is he. I was not mistaken in the estimate of my 
power. He dared not fail me.” And a slight triumph and smile 
curved her lip. 

He came nearer and nearer, gradually slackening his pace as 
her figure became visible to him. She stood motionless, making 
not a step towards him, but waiting for him to come up. He 
reached the spot; he stood within a few feet of her. 

“ Well, Maida,” he said, briefly, 

“Well, Morley Brianconrt,” she returned, quietly, 
punctual ; I like that, for I have business with you.” 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“T will tell you in a few moments, though I hardly think you 
are ignorant of it now. I dare say you are not over-pleased that I 
should make my appearance in your vicinity, especially at this 
particular time ?” 

She regarded him with a glance at once keen and careless, as 
she spoke the words in a significant tone. 

“TJ do not know why you should entertain the supposition,” he 
answered, with an appearance of unconcern, affecting not to per- 
ceive her meaning. “It is a matter of indifference to me.” 

“Tt is?’ she returned. “And yet one would hardly think so 
from your anxiety to avoid me this afternoon.” 

She watched well the effect of her words. He started, and 
looked visibly annoyed. 

“Do not think, Morley Briancourt,” she said, with an accent of 
alight sternness, after a moment’s silence,—“ do not think that I 
do not read your actions and their motives. You flattered your- 
self that you would keep at a distance, when you found whom you 
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were approaching. You hoped to be safe, too, from recognition 
by remaining so far off. But I watched you from the first moment 
to the last, and knew the fear that prompted you to shun me. 
You feared to have me see you, in the first place; and next, you 
shrunk from appearing before me with so fair a maiden at your 
side; for you knew that I would at once possess myself of your 
position and prospects, and remembered a certain warning which I 
gave you, some five years ago.” 

His brow grew black and angry. Even by the clouded moon- 
light, the passionate working of his features could be observed. 

“Woman, how dare you ?” he cried, fiercely. 

“O, I can dare a great many things, Morley Briancourt,” she 
answered, with unruffied calmness,—“‘I can dare a great many 
things, when I have right on my side. I say, you were apprehen- 
sive of trouble if I should become acquainted with your plans and 
purposes ; but I have been acquainted with them for some time.” 

“You haye—you have ?” he uttered, with ill-suppressed rage. 

“T have; and that is why I have come hither.” 

“What do you know of my plans? It is false! You know 
nothing of them or of me.” 

“You know better, Morley Briancourt,” said the woman, stern- 
ly,—“ you know better; for you know that if I were ignorant of 
them, I could not speak as Ido. Do not think to frighten me, or 
deceive me, with your blustering. I have kept you in sight, night 
and day, for five years. Ay, you may start, and look back, but 
your frowns come too late. For five years I have watched you; 
for do not think the warning I gave you so long ago was an idle one. 
Ihave been silent, invisible, all this time; for I did not wish to 
trouble you until you should be ready to transgress my injunction ; 
but now that the time is so near, I come to repeat my warning. It 
were better for you to die than attempt to wed with Eleanor 
Ashby !” 

He uttered not a word, but stood with his lips compressed, his 
brow contracted, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“ You are silent, Morley Briancourt,” she continued. “It is 
well; for you know you cannot dare me with impunity. You 
shall never, while I live, lead Eleanor Ashby to the altar, to take a 
wife’s vows, and bind herself to everlasting misery and shame. I 
will prevent the evil you would do. ‘The wrong you have already 
done is sufficient to brand you with a villain’s mark forever, and 
all that restrains me from exposing it is the prayer of the injured, 
who would leave you unharmed by exposure, guilty as you are.” 

Morley Briancourt looked up. 

“Is any one at Ryecroft aware—have you betrayed—any of these 
things which you have discovered ?” he stammered. 

“No,” answered the gipsey woman. 

“ Will you swear it ?” he said, eagerly. 

“ No—I will not swear it,” said Maida, coldly. 
not so frail that it requires an oath to bind it. I have told you: 
let that be sufficient. I would not cause unnecessary pain, unless 
I am driven to extremities; and if that occur, be assured I shall 
have no further scruples. I have told you that I would not wil- 
lingly expose you, if I can help it, for the sake of—” She paused 
an instant, and then went on: “And, therefore, I have called you 
hither to warn you in private to desist from this step which you 
contemplate. Are you prepared to do so?” 

He did not speak directly. In a moment, however, he raised his 
eyes to her face, saying : 

“You have not, then, told El—Miss Ashby anything that 
would—” He paused. 

“I have not breathed to her a word,” answered the gipsey wo- 
man, “that would give her the most remote idea of what your 
‘leeds have been heretofore ; for I would wish to keep all as silent 
as may be. I have only put her on her guard.” 

“How?” He spoke fiercely—in a threatening tone. 

But Maida answered quietly : 

“I merely warned her not to wed you. That if she did, she 
would repent it.” 

And was that all 

“ That was all.” 

“You give me your word that you breathed-not the faintest hint 
of the secret of which you are possessed ?”’ 

“T have already done so. I repeat it, if you are not satisfied,” 
she returned, coldly. 

Morley Briancourt meditated a few moments. He stood with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, his head bent, and one hand thrust 
in his bosom. In the cloady moonlight, Maida could see that he 
was strangely agitated. But she could not see the horrible thought 
lurking in his heart. She believed his agitation to arise from his 
unhappiness in the prospect of losing Eleanor Ashby. Presently 
he looked up. His voice was strange and hoarse, as he spoke : 

“ Maida,” he said, “there is, then, not one beside yourself to wit- 
ness against me ?”’ 

She regarded him with an air of perplexity. 

“There is not one, Morley Briancourt. Can you not compre- 
hend me? And I tell you that if you choose to relinquish this 
shameful and wretched scheme of yours, Iam silent on the sub- 
ject; but if you persist in it, there is wanting but a single word 
from my lips to ruin you.” 

“ And that word shall never be spoken!’ uttered Morley Brian- 
court, hoarsely, as he sprang upon the gipsey, his left hand clutch- 
ing her throat, bis right raised high in the air. . A knife glittered 
and flashed in the moon’s dreary light; there was a struggle, a 
blow, a groan, and the form of the gipsey woman lay silent at the 
murderer’s feet. Her threat was harmless now. One instant he 
gazed upon the motionless figure, then bent down and examined 
the stark, cold face, upturned to the night, with the white moon- 
rays drifting over it. The heart, so lately beating with the fulness 
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of life, was still; the breath had fled from those proud lips—the | 


light from those glazing eyes ! 


“ Safe—safe—safe !’’ muttered Morley Briancourt, with feverish 
tremulousness. “She is gone—the only stumbling-block in my 
way!’ He paused not to look again, not even to draw the knife 
from his victim’s breast. Indeed, with desperate energy, he lifted 
the corpse in his arms, dragged it down from the pathway to the 
edge of the rocky, precipitous bank, and released his hold. With 
a dull, sullen plash, it fell into the dark river. The waters parted 
to receive it, moaned and gurgled for a moment, and then closed 
silently over the form of Morley Briancourt’s enemy. 


CHAPTER III. 


INMATES OF ASHBY PLACE. 

Morntne found Eleanor Ashby in a great degree recovered from 
the impressions of the preceding evening. The soothing quiet of 
the intervening hours of slumber had deprived them of their vivid- 
ness, and nearly dissipated them entirely; so that, looking back, 
they seemed as a nightmare, which, as one starts from it in the 
deep midnight, seems sufficiently horrible, but whose terrors fade 
away with the dawn. 

Her usual gaiety and animation were completely restored, and 
the careless, light-hearted Eleanor was herself once more; while 
her handmaiden, pretty Lucy Elmore, whose state of mind, like 
that of a great many others, was alwaiys colored by surrounding 
circumstances, was cheerful as a bird, in proportion to the cheer- 
fulness of her mistress. Eleanor made a rapid, yet graceful toilet, 
thinking, as she beheld her own bright face in the dressing-glass, 
while Lucy was dressing her hair, that it was a very different one 
from that which the same mirror had reflected last evening when 
she came up to her chamber after the ride to Penshurst Common ; 
and inwardly convinced that the gipsey woman had been merely 
trying the extent of her credulity, and that it was really a great 
piece of nonsense, after all, to believe a yee | she had said, resolved 
not to wear such a ridiculously sober coufiteriance again for so 
trifling a cause. 

“Lucy,” she said, lightly, to her maid, “I saw your fine gipsey 
dame, Maida, last evening. She is very handsome. She would 
do grandly for an empress, Lucy; but I don’t think much of her 
for doing her best to frighten people.” 

“To frighten people ?” echoed the maid, wonderingly. “I did 
not know she did that. She told me nothing that was not pleas- 
ant—” 

“‘ Ay,” joined in Eleanor Ashby, smilingly,—“ she told you, I’ll 
warrant me, that young Harry Longworth, the butler’s son, had 
been whispering something in your ear down yonder under the 
hawthorn, and that you were to be wedded before another Christ- 
mas should come.” 

Lucy Elmore blushed scarlet, and her bright eyes fell bashfully. 
But then she said, modestly : 

“It was that, or something very near it, that she told me, dear 
Miss Eleanor ; though I am sure,” and she smiled, “I do not know 
how you guessed it so easily.” 

Eleanor laughed. 

“ You forget that I have a woman’s eyes, dear Lucy,” she said, 
“and I guessed long ago that Harry liked you better than he dared 
to say. Well, he is an honest youth, and I know he will make you 
a good husband. Heigho! I only wish, Lucy, that Maida had 
given me as happy a fate; though, indeed, I do not credit a word 
she said.” 

“She said something to displease you, then?” asked Lucy, 
gently. 

“Something that discomposed and annoyed me very much for a 
time,” replied her mistress. ‘But I do not mean to let it trouble 
me, or make me treat other people with distrust. Lucy, have you 
seen Mr. Briancourt out yet, this morning? I dare say he is already 
on the lawn. I am something later than usual, I believe.” 

“No; I do not think he has left his room yet,” said Lucy. “ But 
I saw that saucy man of his, some fifteen minutes ago, in the great 
hall, and he was just going up to his master, he said; so I dare 
say Mr. Briancourt will be out first, now.” 

“You do not like Will Humphries, Lucy, I see,” said Miss 
Ashby. 

No, indeed, dear Miss Eleanor. He is too impudent for me; 
and though, perhaps, I ought not to say such things, because he is 
young Mr. Briancourt’s own man, Harry Longworth says he is 
sure Will Humphries is a great knave, and bade me beware of 
him. But I would not say this to another than you, miss,” she 
added, in a grave tone. 

“ No—it is best not—it is best not, Lucy,” returned Miss Ashby, 
musingly. “Think what you will, so that you judge not too has- 
tily; be as cautious as you will, but do not make unnecessary ene- 
mies. I would be civil to him, but no more. I do not like the 
man, I think, any better than you do; but then he is not of much 
consequence, and besides, he is not one of the family servants.” 

“ And I hope he never will be,” said Lucy, somewhat warmly. 

Miss Ashby laughed. 

“Why, dear Lucy,” she responded, “that would be inevitable, 
if—” She bethought herself, paused and blushed. 

“I hope, dear Miss Eleanor,” said Lucy Elmore, seriously, 
catching the thought her mistress would not express,—‘ I hope you 
will not think of marrying this great while yet,—at least, not of 

“Whom, Lucy ?” asked Eleanor, with a quiet smile. 

“ Mr. Briancourt, Miss Eleanor,” answered the maid, hesitating 
at speaking so familiarly on the subject, yet obliged to finish what 
she had so impulsively began. 

“Why, do you dislike the master as well as the man?” laughed 
Miss Ashby, good-humoredly. “Fie, Lucy! you should not judge 
hardly of everybody. But I do not think you ever liked Mr. 
Briancourt over-much, though I am sure I cannot guess why.” 


“TI could not tell why myself, dear Miss Eleanor,” answered 
Lucy, thoughtfully. “And, indeed, I know I have no right to 
utter a word concerning him or his business here, in the way of 
opinion, but I have been with you so many years that—” She 


* paused and blushed, afraid to go on, lest she should seem imperti- 


nent. Eleanor comprehended her, however. 

“ Yes—yes ; I know what you would say,” she returned, kindly, 
“and you mean well. I do not resent it, dear Lucy, that you take 
an interest in my happiness, for I know you love me; yet I am 
better pleased that you do not speak too readily of these matters, 
But you must not cherish this feeling with regard to my marriage 
with Mr. Briancourt, which I am not at all certain will ever take 
place ; for although you may not be conscious of it yourself, it may 
be very wrong to do so. Beware of unfounded prejudices, 
Lucy.” 

She tied on her sash, took up her pocket-handkerchief, and carol- 
ling a merry air, lightly descended the stairs leading to the great 
hall. No one but the housekeeper was visible below; and Morley 
Briancourt had not yet left his chamber, though he usually rose 
much earlier; and Sir Edward Ashby never made his appearance 
until the usual breakfast hour. 

Throwing a light scarf about her neck, she ran out into the park 
to court the fresh morning air, that lent a brighter glance to her 
beautiful dark eyes, and a vivid bloom to her already glowing 
cheek. Then looking, in her fresh and snowy drapery, and the 
azure scarf floating over her dress, like the fairest of the graces, 
she went into the house again. 

Breakfast was ready, and Sir Edward waiting in the hall. Mor- 
ley Briancourt had not made his appearance. His valet reported 
that he had a slight headache—his excuse for not joining them. 
The repast was a silent one. Sir Edward Ashby was a dark, stern, 
reserved man. Eleanor seldom met him except at table, and then 
he spoke as seldom as possible. He had always been thus, as far 
as her remembrance went. He was her uncle, and her guardian, 
but he was, after all, a stranger to her. ‘There was neither affec- 
tion nor confidence between them. 

He sat there, the master of Ashby Place, apart from all others. 
Eleanor wondered sometimes that this cold, harsh, uncommunica- 
tive man, almost a hermit in his own house, should have been the 
brother of her own father, who, in his lifetime, when he was master 
here, had been beloved by his equals, and almost adored by his 
dependents. But, after all, he had only been her father’s half- 
brother. Eleanor had been afraid of him in her childhood. As 
she grew older, the feeling of awe with which she regarded him 
had changed into something like indifference. She treated him 
with respect, but distantly, still; for his presence always cast a 
restraint over her. The domestics, who were old retainers at 
Ashby, having served there during her father’s time, from his child- 
hood to his death, were not one of them attached to this master. 
The contrast between him and Sir James Ashby, whom everybody 
had loved for his noble heart, his beauty, his goodness and cheer- 
ful temper, who had a sunny smile, a pleasant word, and a warm 
greeting for every one, who was honest and open as the day, and 
of whom none could have spoken a word of evi!,—that contrast 
was most unfavorable to Sir Edward. They would have refused 
to remain at Ashby, dear as it had grown to them, after his succes- 
sion, had it not been for the little Eleanor, the only remaining child 
of their late beloved master and mistress. 

Sir Edward Ashby mingled very seldom with his country neigh- 
bors, and rarely had visitors. The only one who ever visited him 
intimately was one who had been known to him from boyhood— 
Victor Briancourt, the father of Eleanor Ashby’s lover. Eleanor 
often wondered at the intimacy between these two men; for as the 
one was dark, stern and forbidding, the other was graceful, affable, 
elegant in person and manners, of polished and courtly address, 
and of extreme personal beauty. Neither of these men could have 
been above forty-five years of age; and yet, while Mr. Briancourt 
looked ten years younger, Sir Edward Ashby seemed as much 
older than he really was. 

But differ as they might, they were very intimate; and Victor 
Briancourt came to Ashby Place two or three times a year to en- 
liven its gloom with his presence. He was quite at home there, 
and Eleanor was never sorry to see him, for he was one of those 
who make themselves agreeable everywhere and to every one. 

Despite the seclusion in which Sir Edward kept himself, how- 
ever, Eleanor was not debarred entirely from the pleasure of socic- 
ty abroad. Some five miles from Ashby Place, was Briarfield, a 
fine old estate, of considerable extent, with a well-wooded park, in 
the centre of which stood a handsome and substantial mansion, 
built of red brick, and called Briarfield Hall. It had been the 
property of an old and esteemed neighbor of Eleanor’s late father ; 
but he had died years agone, and his son possessed it now. Young 
Hugh Latimer and his sister, after their father’s death, had been 
taken to the-residence of their guardian in York ; while their aunt, 
a maiden lady, the only sister of the late Mr. Latimer, remained at 
Briarfield, to take care of the old place during the minority of her 
nephew. Five years previous to the time of the events which this 
story details, Mary Latimer had come home to stay with her aunt, 
while Hugh was travelling with his guardian ; and then commenced 
a friendship between herself and Miss Ashby, which had remained, 
like their intercourse, uninterrupted ever since. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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The mind‘of man is formed to desire and to relish variety. 
The objects with which he is conversant are varied without end, to 
gratify that desire and to correspond with that relish. The glare 
of a tual sunshine and the fervid heat of a continual summer 
woul appease and ; bat relieved by the 
tranquillity ness, the freshness of spring, the sedateness of 
autumn, and even the m of winter, they become no less grate- 
ful than they are —Manton. 
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GOLD DIGGERS ON THE MARCH, 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

We present on this page four spirited engravings, illustrating life 
in Australia, under the aspects it assumes since the discovery of 
the gold fields which have effected quite a social revolution. The 
first engraving delineates, in the foreground, a couple of “ pros- 
pecters,” as our Californians call them, on the march. Their rude 
costumes are adapted for service, not show. .In the distance is a 
covered cart, drawn by two stout horses over the uneven ground, 

ided by a wagoner and preceded by another gold seeker, with 

is dog and gun. The second engraving shows also a highly char- 
acteristic scene. A couple of horsemen in the foreground have 
taken refuge from a stampede of wild cattle. In the middle dis- 
tance the head of the drove is seen pouring furiously along in mad 
career. Woe to the horseman who finds himself in their path with- 
out an opening tor escape. In five minutes horse and rider would 
be a shapeless mass of trampled jelly. The next engraving de- 
picts a group of “ pros rs.’ ir costume is true Californian 
—one which suits the latitude of Australia as well as it does that 
of San Francisco. The bearded faces, the slouched hat, the belted 
waist to wear arms, the huge boots—have become quite familiar to 
our eyes of late. The lad on the right appears to be inquiring his 
way, and his dog and that of the miners, are exchanging saluta- 
tory growls of rather an ominous character. But nothing unpleas- 
ant need be feared, as the diggers, beneath rude exteriors, conceal 
good hearts. Of a different character is the trio depicted in the 


A GROUP OF MINERS 


last ving. These are unmitigated rascals. Vice 
has indelibly stam itself upon their features. The 
stooping figure in front, in a half military costume, with 
pistols, sword and riding boots, may be a London bur- 
glar, a voluntary or involuntary exile from the “ fast- 
anchored isle.” 


isle.” Low cunning distinguishes the taller 
rowdy on the left, and vity and ity his com- 
panion. The three are specimens of the abandoned char- 


acters too frequently to be met with in Australia. The 
spirited sketches are taken from among the fine illustra- 
tions of a little work just published by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields of this city, entitled “A Boy’s Adventures in 
the Wilds of Australia: or, Herbert’s Note Book. By 
William Howitt,”—a very interesting juvenile work, got 
up in beautiful style. Howitt is thoroughly posted up in 
Australian matters, having imbibed the gold fever, and 
engaged in oS ae with a portion of his family. 
His “ Land, r and Gold,” a work of two volumes, 
also published by Ticknor & Fields, embodies a large 
amount of valuable information, to which we have been 
accustomed to refer as authority with regard to the 

ent condition of Australia. the discovery of the 
gold mines took place in this quarter of the globe, there 
was a rush of immigration thither, similar to the exodus 
which carried so many thousands to California, and the 
history of the one under the influence of the gold fever 
is a counterpart of that of the other. Fortunes made by 
some—disappointment and sickness incurred by others 
—industry and vice fostered and developed—prices in- 
flated in the wildest manner—speculation run mad—civ- 
ilization resulting from the movement of life, and indicat- 
ing clearly a providential design, these are points which 
arrest the attention in Australia as in California. Dur- 
ing the height of the gold fever, the for land specu- 
lation in the vicinity of the settlements in Australia, was 
almost ependidtel. All who bought lands and houses 
when they were at reasonable rates made their fortunes, 
for real estate worth in England from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars, sometimes brought a hundred and even a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The increase of 
Melbourne has been prodigious. Under the stimulus of 
gold it rapidly increased from 30,000 to 80,000 inhab 
itants. Howitt, who was not very successful in his search 
for the root of all evil, speaks, as is natural under such 
circumstances, ‘rather disparagingly of gold mining. 
He says, with respect to the gold fields, which are at the 
bottom of all the rush hither: “ It is very important that 
they should be better understood at home ; that the /ficti- 
tious should be brushed from the real value; and that it 
should be well understood who are the people to whom 
they are an object of genuine attraction. It is not to 
gentlemen, but to the working classes. Fortunes, as gentlemen 
estimate them, are not to be made there by digging. We have 
seen the Ovens, and know that it is not to be made there. What 
we hear of other diggings is similar. Fortunes are not made by 
any one. There are now so many people come out to the dig- 
gings, that, even were they as profitable as they were at first repre- 
sented, there is such a rush to any one pee Byes that the 
whole thing is torn to pieces. What then will it be when all have 
arrived whom we hear are leaving England? The fever is running 
its course at home, as the railway fever did, and nothing will check 
it till it has run its course through. It is in vain to cry out that 
nobody, with very rare exceptions, is getting more than navvies’ 
wages for real navvies’ work at the diggings. The people at home 
look at the great Ballarat nugget, and every man thinks he can 
just run over and pick up one like it. They look at the ten tons of 
gold by the ‘ Australian,’ and at the aggregate amount of gold 
ne gp monthly to England, and they are persuaded that coming 


hither and enormous riches are synonymous. Nothing will 
teach them the reality, but the stern reality itself.” Digging gold 
in Australia is no child’s play, as many an English gentleman— 


who, ruined by his turf speculations, has taken to mining to repair 
his shattered fortunes—has found out to his cost. As the mode of 
operation differs somewhat from that in California, with which our 
readers are so familiar, we subjoin a description of the method of 
conducting business at the “Ovens” diggings, compiled and con- 
densed from ‘Land, Laborand Gold.” The diggers seem 
to have two especial propensities, those of firing guns and fell- 
ing trees. No sooner have they completed their day’s work, 
than they commence felling trees, which you hear almost contin- 
ually falling with a crash, on one side of you or the oth- 
er. In fact, the stringy-bark tree is the most useful tree 
conceivable, for the diggers as well as squatters, it being 
useful for very many purposes. The gold field here con- 
sists of two fields, Spring Creck and Reid’s Creek. 
Spring Creek runs into Reid’s Creek some three or four 
miles letow here. Altogether there are calculated to be 
nearly twenty thousand people on these diggings. The 
ey part of the gold is got out of the wet diggings ; 
is, out of the bed of the creek. No one, except he 
sees it, can possibly form any idea of what these wet dig- 
gings are. It requires from ten to fourteen men to wo 
a claim, for the water pours in so fast as to require a 
~ number of them constantly bailing it out; this is 
one both by buckets and pumps. You see long poles 
placed on posts, like those at old wells in Germany, the 
outer end of the pole being weighted so as to balance the 
bucket when full; this machine —— a wee-gee. Oth- 
ers use a Chinese pump, called a It-pump, which the 
Chinese took to California, and which Californian dig- 
gers are using here. The belt-pump consists simply of 
a long wooden pipe or tunnel, about six inches square, at 
the upper end of which is a wheel turning a long band of 
canvass, the two ends of which are sowed together so that 
it forms a circle. On this band are fixed upright square 
pieces of board at regular distances ; and, as the wheel is 
turned, these pieces of board move onward with the 
band, enter the lower end of the tunnel, and =~ the 
water with them, discharge it at the mouth. y of 
these wet diggings are from ten to twenty feet deep ; and 
not only are they thus flooded with fetid water, but the 
sides continually tumble in, and require to be cased with 
slabs or sheets of the stringy-bark. If this be neglected, 
most likely, at the moment that the diggers reach the 
gold, an enormous mass of earth = in mond. it 
and them too, if they are not very lucky, man t \ 
They must be mth day and night, or the omar 
éd with water to the brim. In these dismal and trouble- 
some holes you see groups of men working umdtr the 
broiling sun, streaming with perspiration, and yet up to 
the middle in water. Nothing can be more destructive 
to the constitution, yet the quantity of gold found in these 
wet holes being much larger than what is found in the 
dry , there is always a rush there. These deep 
and wee 3 abysses are black with mud, in which lie 
beams poles, and masses of stringy-bark ; other 
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A STAMPEDE OF WILD CATTLE. 


holes worked out, or whence the people have been driven out by 
the overpowering force of water; and amidst all this sludge and 
filth and confusion, swarms of people, many of them gentlemen of 
birth and education, all laboring as for life! When you have seen 
this, you begin to have a truer notion of what gold digging is, than 
from the rose-water romancing of the Australian papers. Next 
come the dry diggings: these are far enough from the stream to 
be dug from its drainage. Every yard of ground is there dug up; 
the whole surface is honey-combed with holes, from ten to forty 
feet and more deep. These are far more tolerable than the wet 
holes ; but working, even there, is no play. The strata through 
which they are cut, are often as hard as flint; and a noon sun 
darting perpendicularly into them, and not a breath of air being 
able to reach the worker, you may imagine something of the sever- 
ity of this labor. In some places large square masses have been 
dug out solidly ; and the excavations resemble the foundations of 
some ancient city, like Nineveh, laid open to the day. The amount 
of labor has been already enormous. Indeed, if any one at home 
asks you whether he shall go to the Australian diggings, advise 
him first to go and dig a coal pit; then work a month at a stone 
quarry; next sink a well in the wettest place he can find, of at 
least fifty feet deep; and, finally, clear out a space of sixteen feet 
square of a bog twenty feet deep; and if, after that, he still has a 
fancy for the gold fields, let him come; understanding, however, 
that all the time he lives on heavy, unleavened bread, on tea with- 
out milk, and on mutton or beef without vegetables, and as tough 
as India-rubber. This is not a very flattering picture, but it is cer- 


tainly a truthful one, and while it costs so much labor to procure 
gold, there is no danger of its becoming a drug in the market. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
JUNE. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Tall spires of grass are bending, 
Bright flowers their sweets are sending, 
O’er meadow, hill and dell ; 
June, with her gorgeous treasures, 
Wins my heart to share her pleasures, 
And I own her magic spell 
Around my heart is stealing, 
Kindling every chord of feeling ; 
Why I weep I cannot tell! 
Tender thoughts just tinged with sadness, 
Some of joy and some of gladness, 
Bringing smiles and tears together— 
Would these thoughts might last forever! 
One of June’s sweet, fragrant blossoms 
Is now drooping on my bosom ; 
Ilow I’ve watched its fair charms perish, 
Like the hopes my heart would cherish ; 
From my bosom I will tear it, 
*Gainst my throbbing heart I'll wear it ; 
Other flowers not half so tender, 
To the rude winds I’ll surrender, 
One [ll shrine—I’ll yield it not— 
"Tis the sweet forget-me-not! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE MUTINY AT SPITHEAD: 
—oR,— 
JACK TAR AS A GENTLEMAN. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Norwitustanpinc her enormous strength, and that for so 
long a period of years Great Britain has been able to bid proud 
defiance to the kings and princes of the world, it happened 
once upon a time, when England’s naval force was at its strongest ; 
when she was engaged in one of her most terrible and sanguinary 
wars ; that the British lion, upon arousing itself one morning from 
its lair and shaking its mane from its eyes—found to its horrible 
surprise that it no longer possessed a ship, a gun, or a sailor; no, 
not so much as a cabin boy or a dingy. 

Previous to the year 1797, the British naval service was regulat- 
ed by laws differing materially from those now in force. Founded 
at a period when slavery was universally tolerated, and liberty com- 
paratively unknown, there had been but few changes from the 
time of the seventh Henry up to the period above indicated ; the 
brutal and irrational system of impressment supplied recruits, 
while the allowances of pay and provisions were of the most mea- 
gre and pitiful description. 

It seems almost incredible that the British government could 
have expected men who had been suddenly torn from their homes 
by a brutal press-gang, for no other crime than poverty or friend- 
lessness—to fight her battles without a murmur. But they did ex- 
pect it, for they placed before the unfortunate men the alternative 
—+ither to behave well, fight the battles of their country, and to 
drudge unrepiningly through the severe privations which alone the 
navy had to offer, in which case they became valuable to their ty- 
rants, and thus unwittingly rivetted around their own necks the 
chain of that servitude which was to gall them through life, or, on 
the other hand, should the natural feelings of manhood lead them 
to refuse or rebel, should they shrink from imbruing their hands in 
the blood of those who had never offended them, in a war which 
no good principle might perhaps be able to extenuate, they were 
tried by superiors who had no feelings in common with themselves, 
but a life of prejudices enlisted against them, and either scourged 
into madness by the application of personal torture to their backs, 
or ignominiously strung up at the yard-arms of those ships which 
they had been forced to enter. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that all who entered the service were impressed. The same causes 
that operate to fill our own navy, in our own day, were in force 
then ; some to avoid the evil coasequences of misdecds, some be- 
cause they were in debt without the means of payment, some be- 
cause they could obtain a livelihood in no other way, and a few— 
a very few—because of their own free will they chose so to do. 

But having to serve a tyrannical government against their will, 
was not the only hardship. The food and pay was on a par with 
the means of enlistment. The water at this time supplicd, was, 
from the ill-constructed build of the ships, the large number of 
men and the length of the voyage, always doled out to them in 
limited and most insufficient quantities. Small as was the allow- 
ance, the quality was still worse ; carried to sea in wooden casks, 
80 that decomposition rapidly took place, and the liquid became 
revolting in odor and swarming with putrescent life. In evil fel- 
lowship with the water was the unwholesome bread which accom- 
panied it. Baked by contractors, whose only virtue was that they 
cheated a bad government, it went to sea—as now—in the form of 
biscuits, with the addition of every species of adulteration, and a 
hardness somewhat less than that of flint. Transported from ship 
to ship and from station to station until it frequently acquired sev- 
eral years of age, it preented, upon being opened for use, a mass 
of rottenness and mould. To this were added beef and pork indu- 
rated by an excess of salt, supplied by contract, also ; salted horse 
mingled in a large proportion ‘with the beef, and was, perhaps, the 
only genuine article of provision that could be found on board. 
But even here roguery and rapacity conspired to make the friend- 
less sailor still a victim. 

The pound of meat per man, which the government allowed as 
a daily ration, rarely exceeded a third, or at most, a half, after 
being subjected to the conscience of contractors. But after the 


stores were fairly on board, another and a licensed thief made his 
appearance, in the shape of a purser, who was sent on board for 
the express purpose of plundering impartially the government and 
the sailor. Receiving no salary but that which could be saved, or 
more properly stolen from the rations, the purser’s office was con- 
sidered to be worth, in a line-of-battle ship, from five to six thou- 
sand dollars per annum. It is but justice to the government, how- 
ever, to mention that in one article, the sailors were bountifully 
supplicd. Rum was dealt out to them in ample quantities twice, 
and sometimes oftener each day. 

But a change was coming; human intelligence had advanced 
while the British navy, or the laws regulating it, had stood still. 
England, while boasting of her gallant tars, her hearts of oak, was 
practically denying that her seamen—the prime defence of her 
shores and her wealth—were human beings. This state of things 
could not last. There were men at that time in the service who 
could not be trampled upon—men of education and talent, who 
were not disposed to brook the wrongs they suffered, and who 
knew, could a plain statement of their wrongs be placed before the 
country, a change for the better must inevitably ensue. 

Among the foremost of the brave and dauntless spirits, was a 
young man by the name of Joyce, who had formerly been a tobac- 
conist at Belfast, where he was shipped on board a tender, with 
many others, by the orders of Lord Corhampton, under a false 
accusation of treasonable conduct and seditious harangues. 

Having thus unwillingly entered the service, he speedily discover- 
ed that there were many other bold and energetic men in a like 
predicament with himself, who would gladly seize upon any reas- 
onable pretext for compelling the government to better their con- 
dition. To these men Joyce joined himself; they were few in 
number compared with the whole navy, but they were the leaven 
that was to ferment the entire mass. 

It is true there was not a man in the royal navy who had not 
long groaned under his burthen, and who was not more than wil- 
ling to shake off part of the load. But these men, although ex- 
cellent sailors, were rough and uneducated ;- they did not under- 
stand the necessity for combination, for secrecy, for prompt and 
decisive action ; in short they were the material for a gigantic and 
powerful body, but that body lacked a head, and they found a head 
in Joyce and his companions. 

It must be understood that it was not the intention nor wish of 
these men to violently overthrow the system which they abhorred, 
on the contrary, their demands were extremely moderate ; they 
simply asked that justice which a felon is not denied on shore. 

It was in the Channel fleet of sixteen ships of war, under the 
command of Lord Bridport, that measures were first taken to 
compass the wished-for design. ‘The greatest unanimity prevailed 
among the sailors. Two delegates from each ship were appointed 
to transact all business, and their decision was to be binding upon 
the whole. These delegates communicated from ship to ship, and 
nothing whatever was undertaken without the unanimous consent 
of the thirty-two representatives, and strange as it may appear, all 
this was done without the knowledge or suspicion of the officers. 
The difficulty of maintaining such secrecy may be estimated by 
those unacquainted with the details of the naval service, when they 
consider that in a man-of-war, with a crew ranging from three to 
nine hundred, every seventh man is an officer of some grade, and 
the greater part of them consequently sympathizing with those in 
command rather than with the sailors. 

This fleet returned to Spithead in March, ’97, after a short 
cruise, and lay there in daily expectation of orders to sail. Now, 
if ever, was the time to put their long-cherished plans in execu- 
tion. Valentine Joyce, of the Royal George, William Senator, of 
the Marlborough, and John Saunders, of the Defiance, were ap- 
pointed by their brother delegates to draw up a memorial to the 
Admiralty, setting forth their grievances, and pointing out the 
means of redress. This was-done in the most proper and respect- 
ful manner, but no notice whatever was taken of it. Another and 
another was forwarded to the government, but the Admiralty could 
not be made to comprehend the extent of the danger. All their lives 
they had been accustomed to consider a sailor as little better than 
a dog, and why should they trouble themselves, when business of 
more importance demanded their attention ? 

This insulting neglect and indifference exasperated the sailors to 
such a degree that they settled down into a dogged determination 
that if nothing could be accomplished by peaceful measures, force 
must be employed. A hurried consultation was accordingly held, 


~ and preparations made with great secrecy, prudence and caution, to 


demonstrate by a striking exhibition of unanimity in word and 
action, that nothing would satisfy the ficet short of a prompt ad- 
mission and removal of their grievances. As I have before stated, 
they were in daily expectation of orders to sail, for a squadron of 
the enemy was known to be in readiness to put to sea from the 
opposite coast of France, at any moment. Now, if ever, was the 
time to make their power felt. Now, they could make the govern- 
ment sensible of the importance of that body of men who had 
been so shamefully neglected and abused. The sailors resolved 
not to lift anchor until their demands had been complied with. 


On Saturday, the fifteenth of April, the signal was made to 
weigh anchor. It was a moment of intense anxiety—the least fal- 
tering, the least hesitation, would ruin the whole scheme and con- 
sign the leaders to an ignominious death. But there was no cause 
for apprehension. No sooner did the signal flutter at the mast- 
head than the crew of the flag-ship, as one man, sprang into the 
fore rigging and gave three cheers. 

This was the signal. Another and another ship followed, until 
the rigging of every vessel in the fleet was alive with sailors, and 
& voice went up from ten thousand men, that compelled the noble 
lords of Admiralty to hearken, whether they would or no. The 
fleet no longer belonged to the government, but to the sailors. 


The officers were politely informed that although they might re- 
main on board their ships, yet their services were for the present 
dispensed with. 

The delegates—two from each ship—immediately assembled on 
board the Queen Charlotte, to take counsel and to determine upon 
what steps were most suitable to the emergency and best adapted 
for securing the object of their movement. The strictest order 
was preserved throughout the flect. A captain among themselves 
was appointed on the forecastle of cach ship, to keep watch and 
to enforce regularity and subordination to their orders. They caro- 
fully abstained from acts of rudeness and violence toward their 
officers, while, at the same time, the slightest broach of orders 
among themselves was punished with the most unrelenting severity. 
By their orders the marines were disarmed and the magazines 
seized. The boats also wore taken possession of by the commit- 
tee, and made use of to communicate from ship to ship at their 
pleasure. The officers were not allowed to go on shore, with the 


' exception of some few who had rendered themselves obnoxious to 


their crews by harsh behaviour—these were sent away. A yard 
rope was reeved at every fore yard-arm, as a gentle hint of the 
fate which might be expected by any person who should be so 
hardy as to break through the regulations. All the men were 
sworn to be true to the cause, and so strict was the discipline, that 
if any one became intoxicated he was punished severely. One 
sailor, for bringing a pint of spirits on board, was tied up and 
flogged unmercifully with a thick cat. If symptoms of unwilling- 
ness to join the confederacy were observed on board any partie- 
ular ship, she was made to cast anchor between two staunch ad- 
herents, with a threat of total destruction upon the least sign of 

The British flag floated as usual at the mizzen peak, but in ad- 
dition, there was a sailor’s flag, of blood red, duly hoisted at the 
main. So great was the unanimity and enthusiasm of the whole 
sailor world, that even the sick and wounded seamen in the Haslar 
Hospital hoisted a flag composed of handkerchiefs tacked togeth- 
er, and cheered morning and evening with the fleet. 

In the mean time, a petition was forwarded to the proper author- 
ities, setting forth that while the military, the marines, and other 
public bodies had, at various times received marks of the bounty 
of the government by allowances of bread, money, and other per- 
quisites, the pay of the seamen had not been augmented. They 
therefore prayed for an increase of allowance, and expressed their 
firm resolve not to put to sea again until the prayer of their peti- 
tion should have been answered—“ unless, in the mean while, tho 
enemy’s fleet might happen to sail ont of harbor ;’’ in that case, 
they promised to “fight the battles of their country, defeat her 
foes, and then return into port to renew their complaints.” 

This respectful and moderate petition terminated with the fol- 
lowing words : 

“It is also unanimously agreed by the fleet, that from this day 
no grievance shall be received, in order to convince the nation at 
large that we know where to cease to ask as well as to begin; 
and that we ask nothing but what is moderate, and may be grant- 
ed without detriment to the nation, or injury to the service.” 


Had an earthquake shaken England to its centre, it would not 


have created greater consternation and dismay than did the tidings . 


of the mutiny at Spithead. The people were justly indignant at 
the Admiralty for the course they had pursued toward the sailors, 
in the matter of their first petitions, when a decent, reasonable at- 
tention to their remonstrances might have saved the nation from a 
calamity which no man could contemplate without the most 
gloomy forebodings. 

With the government, all nerve and courage seemed to fail be- 
fore an earnest desire to repair, at any risk, and at any concession, 
the disastrous effects of their own foolish and supine policy. A 
cabinet council was called, and after a long deliberation it was 
agreed for some half dozen lords and admirals to repair to Ports- 
mouth that very evening, with the expectation of soothing the irri- 
tated sailors, and of restoring harmony by a timely conference. 
Immediately upon the arrival of the lords of the Admiralty at 
Portsmouth, negotiations were commenced. _Difficultics existed 
in the way of reconciliation on either side ; the Admiralty insisted 
upon the withdrawal of certain points, which they felt ought not 
to be conceded ; on the other hand, the fleet refused to narrow their 
pretensions—the game, they fairly reasoned, was in their own 
hands ; now was the time to unfold their grievances to the fullest 
extent, and upon this view of the subject, their proceedings were 
conducted with firmness, respect and a cool determination to ob- 
tain the end desired. 

The lords commissioners were in a panic. They had supposed 
that their angust presence so near the scence of-disorder would quell 
all. mutinous proceedings at once—but finding themselves mis- 
taken, they determined to pay a visit to the fleet, with the hope of 
influencing the seamen by personal authority. Upon arriving on 
board the Royal George, they expostulated with the delegates for 
placing the country in a situation of extreme danger by the course 
they were pursuing ; they also assured them that their request for 
an increase of pay should be granted; and, moreover, that the 
wrongs of which they complained should receive the consideration 
of the government ; but they relied upon every.man throughout 
the fleet instantly resuming his respective station. 

One of the commisioners—Admiral Gardner—an impetuous, but 
zealous officer, expressed his sense of the proceedings to the crew of 
the Royal George with more sincerity than discretion. He went on 
the forecastle, and vehemently accused the sailors of being “ skulk- 
ing fellows, who knew the French were ready for sea, and yet were 
afraid to meet them ; that their reasons for disobedience were mere 
pretence ; that cowardice, and that alone, had given birth to the 
mutiny.” 


Such bold and unmeasured language, touching the feelings of 
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the erew in the tonderest point, excited a tumult of rage and vio- 
lence, in which the gallant admiral was nearly thrown overboard ; 
extricating himself, however, from the crowd, he jumped upon the 
hammock nettings, and, placing his neck within the noose of the 
yard rope near him, cried out to the men, and they were advancing 
with menaces toward him : 

“If you will.return to your duty, you may hang me at the yard- 
arm.” 

This sudden and novel exploit turned the tide in favor of the 
admiral, and he was cheered by the retreating crew as he once 
more resumed his situation upon the forecastle. 

Still the lords commissioners found a respectful opposition to 
every attempt at conciliation, short of full compliance with the de- 

already set forth ; a personal conference had effected noth- 
ing more than previous negotiations, except perhaps to render the 
resistance more obstinate, just in proportion as the embarrassment 
of the admiralty became more visible. 

At this stage of the proceedings, government became most thor- 
oughly and completely alarmed ; courier after courier and post 
after post, hurried to and fro between London and Portsmouth, 
bearing statements and instructions. Every means which di- 
plomacy could suggest was tried to circumvent the sailor dele- 
gates, and under a multiplicity of words to entrap them into agree- 
ing to less than their original demands, but they found them to be 
equally as good diplomatists as themselves. 

But this state of things could not last long; one or the other— 
the king of England of the sailors, must yield. The sailors were 
in no particular hurry, the king was—therefore the king yielded ; 
orders were received to grant the mutineers what they demanded 
for themselves, and, of course, for the entire British navy, as all 
were bound to abide by the decision of the delegates. Immediate- 
ly upon receipt of the orders, the eommissioners repaired on board 
the Queen Charlotte, and announced to the delegates that their de- 
mands had been complied with. The intelligence was received 
with every demonstration of joy, and the delegates proceeded to 
deliberate upon the steps now to be taken. After mature delibera- 
tion of the whole affair, they signified to the commissioners that, in- 
asmuch as all they had asked had been granted, they were so far 
satisfied and content, but— 

The noble lords were aghast. Another difficulty? This was 
something they had not anticipated, this looked like open rebellion ; 
what was that but ? 

The delegates coolly informed them that they were placed in a 
peculiar position ; that their lives were not worth a moment’s pur- 
chase did they resign their power—in short, that they had gone too 
far to recede, nor were they disposed to do so, unless they could 
obtain a free and unconditional pardon for all previous offences, 
under the king’s sign manual. In reply, the lords declared their 
willingness to recommend his majesty to issue a proclamation and 
amnesty of all offences, but insisted upon the fleet trusting to their 
honor, and immediately putting to sea. But the delegates refused 
compliance, and were alike deaf to the voice of entreaty, menace 
or reason; they firmly and explicitly stated that nothing less than 
the king’s proclamation and the sanction of parliament would jus- 
tify them in attaching confidence to the fair words of the board ; 
they would neither be entrapped nor intimidated. High words 
passed between the parties, and the commissioners returned to the 
shore. 

Again the btood red flag went up on board the ships—again the 
invalid sailors’ flag of handkerchiefs waved from the shore, and 
the fleet assumed a stern and threatening attitude. In all haste a 
courier was despatched to London with the tidings. At nine at 
night a cabinet council was hastily called, and at ten, a paper 
granting full pardon for all past offences, to the Spithead fleet, 
bearing the great seal of England and the august “George Rex,” 
at the bottom—was in the hands of a courier riding for life and 
toward Portsmouth. 

The king’s pardon was received with delight, and the delegates 
requested permission to row in procession to St. Helen’s, attended 
by bands of masic, and there return Lord Howe—a venerable ad- 
miral who had exerted himself greatly in their behalf—publie 
thanks for his services. | | 

Upon arriving on shore, they were met by Lord and Lady Howe, 
Sir William and Lady Pitt and several of the nobility and officers 
of the garrison, and the whole party passed on to the governor’s 
house. At the door, Joyce, of whom we have spoken before as 
one of the principal delegates, approached Lord Howe, and re- 
quested to know at what hour the next morning he would be pleas- 
ed toembark. His lordship replied their time should be his ; and 
seven o’clock was fixed, as the tide would serve at that hour. 
Joyce, next turning to Lady Howe, begged to know whether she 
would honor them with her company, assuring her ladyship of per- 
fect safety and freedom of apprehension. She replied, nothing 
would give her greater pleasure than to accede to their request, 
which she did with the utmost confidence and satisfaction. Lord 
Howe invited Joyce and his companions into the governor’s house 
to drink a glass of wine, which invitation was readily accepted with 
4 manly freedom, unaccompanied by the least particle of familiar- 
ity or rudeness. 

The firm and dignified deportment and cautious politeness of 
these men made a most favorable impression upon the writers of 
the day, and from that time, they became veritable sea lions. 

The next day the delegates, with flying colors and bands of mu- 
sic, proceeded to the shore, where, after being feasted and toasted 
by the high mightinesses of the land, and having returned the 
compliment by a similar jollification on board their ships, they de- 
livered up the fleet to the Admiralty and formally resigned their 
power into the hands of the proper authorities, having fully accom- 
plished all for which they strove ; and thus pleasantly ended the 
mutiny at Spithead. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SPEAK KINDLY. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 
How can I thank thee, gentle boy, 
For thy kindness unto me? 
Life with thee is a pure, calm joy— 
O, art theu happy with me? 


Thou hast taught me a lesson, 0 artless boy, 
A lesson deep to me; © 

That life is no dream—with all its alloy, 
It is bliss to be comforting thee. 


But how dost thou bear with my wilful pride? 
With my wild and fitful ways’ 

O, where can I find on this earth so wide 
Language to speak thy praise’ 


O keep these for landmarks, gentle boy, 
Of my gratitude to thee; 

And though life were not gold without alloy, 
I am calmly happy with thee. 

Keep these for souvenirs, gentle boy, 
Of the love I bear to thee ; 

And if dark clouds shadow our pure, calm joy, 
O still speak kindly to me! 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


HINTS IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mrs. Timotny Butter found herself in just that jaded con- 
dition of body and mind that almost any kind of “help” would 
prove acceptable to her. For more than a year she had struggled 
on with a mere chore-girl, of whom, to quote her frequent remark, 
it might be said, “ she made as much work as she did.” Still this 
was not strictly applicable to Nellie ; for she did tend the door, 
sweep the sidewalk, do a great deal of drudgery, and withal, she 
was very good-natured. 

But too much remained for Mrs. Butler to do. With her ordi- 
nary family she might have accomplished it with considerable ease ; 
but when the rich heiress, Miss Euphemia Jones, came to pass six 
wecks with her, and was brought up so delicately that she could 
not think of bringing the water to wash her own hands, and Susan, 
Mr. Butler’s half-sister, came to consult with a doctor in regard 
to the removal of a cancer, and two little Butlers (brother’s chil- 
dren) were sent by their fond parents to make a visit and recall 
the rare sights in a strange city, our Mrs. Butler became disheart- 
ened, and worn out with fatigue, she availed herself of the priv- 
ileges of an intelligence office, where some fifty girls were waiting 
in anxious expectation of finding a place. 

It would seem a puzzing matter to make a sclection among this 
number, but as our friend was graduated in price to one dollar per 
week, of course she must select from such as rose to the inquiry— 
“ who is willing to serve as maid of all work in a genteel private 
family?” Unquestionably the pleasant face and kindly manner 
of the applicant gave an impulse to many to offer their services ; 
for no less than eight hale, buxom lasses, fresh from the Emerald 
Isle, responded. A broad-shouldered, sunny-faced, carrotty-haired 
Bridget was selected—the address and number of her new mis- 
tress’s residence was furnished her, but as Biddy unfortunately 
could not read, some ill imposing lad wrongly directed her, and for 
the space of three full hours was the search continued, when Biddy 
found herself once more at the office whence she started. At the 
angry reproval of the superintendent for being “so green,” a sis- 
ter, well versed in the crooks and turns of our city, volunteered to 
show her the way. 

The good-natured expression which Mrs. Butler’s face wore in the 
office disappeared in the kitchen, before a roasting fire, when she 
assured Biddy that if she hired help she expected them to earn 
their money. However, the dinner was under way, and as Mrs. 
Butler remarked, the veriest dunce could finish cooking it. Biddy 
was left in her strange kitchen to do her strange work. Of course, 
without basting or turning, the joint of meat did not look very 
inviting when it was time to remove it. The rice, too, had a firm 
propensity to stick to the pan, and an unmistakable odor gave 
proof that it was none the more palatable from being badly burn- 
ed. On the whole, Biddy’s cooking was a failure—all of which 
was attributed to the fact that she was “cheap help.” But per- 
chance, she would learn, thought Mrs. Butler—the girl may prove 
valuable if she is easily taught; so she sct herself about teaching 
in good earnest. 

After many ludicrous mistakes and great efforts, which nearly 
doubled the labor and often spoiled the material, Biddy could be 
left to cook a plain dinner and was really getting to be of some 
service. Mrs. Butler grew more and more pleased, and relaxed 
no effort to teach her all the arts of housewifery, and more than 
once was she heard to repeat that by a little patience and care in 
teaching as good help could be procured for a dollar a week as for 
twice that amount. 

But her boast was confined to a latitude where silence would have 
been wiser, for her neighbor’s maid having caught the rumor from 
her mistress, who was paying double the amount which Mrs. But- 
ler did, caused a back-door acquaintance, which so enlightened 
our green Biddy that she at once made a “ strike,” and as she con- 
tended that she was well worth “tin and sixpence” as prices were 
going, Mrs. Butler, in disgust, removed her at once, and it after- 
wards proved that Biddy was received into one of the families 
where Mrs. Butler had given her own recommendation. 

Again, worn and dispirited, Mrs. Butler made her way to an in- 


telligence office—one of a higher grade than the last—where only 
“ professional cooks,” “experienced chamber-maids ” and “ skilful 
seamstresses”” are allowed to be registered as “wanting.” Mrs. 
Butler selected one who was thoroughly recommended as having 
left her mistress for no fault but that she had gone abroad and 
closed her house. Maggie, to be sure, had never lived except with 
a man-servant who lighted the fires, cleaned the silver, sifted the 
ashes, set the table and tended it, and her place was never to labor 
out of the kitchen. Her compensation had been three dollars per 
week, besides many presents, and the privilege of going out when 
her work was finished without asking leave to do so. On both 
sides, therefore, new relations must subsist, and many meetings 
more than half way must ensue. Occasionally a domestic jar 
threatened a vacancy—but Maggie was on a month’s trial, and 
plenty of places filled her eye, and as she began to feel lonely and 
sigh for companionship, she acquainted “ Mike” of the fact, which 
avowal caused the generous Hibernian to proffer his hand and 
heart, well knowing as he did, that old Mr. McCarty the million- 
aire had advertised for a couple “ jist sich as oursilves.” 

In less than a month, therefore, Mrs. Butler was again left in her 
lonely independence. She had resolved again, however, to pay 
less wages and find as good help. There was old Betty Johnson, 
who had kept house for Mr. Flanders, recently deceased, and she 
thought within herself, “for once good luck attends me—I will se- 
cure her at once, and thus get a woman well experienced, honest, 
faithful, who is no gossipper at the gate, has no company at night, 
but a thorough housekeeper who will lighten all my cares at once.” 

The plan worked well, and old Betty was inducted into office. 
But alas! it was “so unlike Mr. Flanders’s house—there she had 
gas, and somebody to tend the door and wait on table, and do er- 
rands, and for her poor old limbs to wander up and down stairs, 
and attend to all the bells, summoning her first here, then there, 
and all this to wait upon the Misses Nobody, was quite too hard 
for one of her age, at any price,”’ and in less than a week she told 
her mistress so, and obtained a discharge. 

Mr. Butler often joked over incurable evils, and he had told his 
wife that he could select a domestic far better than herself, and 
now if she was disposed he should try his luck. A most gaily- 
dressed young Scotch woman was sent by him to try her skill, and 
Mrs. Butler viewed her with evident dissatisfaction, yet she forth- 
with conducted her to her room where she bade her make ready 
as soon as convenient, when she would show her her work for 
the day. 

Mary Lee (for that was her name), in about an hour after ap- 
peared dressed in a black silk basque with a flaming bow at her 
waist, a pair of white cambric undersleeves, and two white skirts, 
the outside one being heavily wrought and not a little soiled by 
contact with a muddy pathway. Mrs. Butler made no comment, 
but inwardly hoped the price of Poland starch would not rise in 
our market. Mary did but little labor that day, and at night she 
asked to speak with her mistress, when she gravely informed her 
that the quality of her food, the size of her room and the want of 
modern conveniences about the house were such that she should 
not open her bandbox, but if she would pay her fifty cents for her 
day’s work she would trouble her no longer, and certainly, Mrs. 
Butler felt as if a great burden was thus discharged ; besides, she 
did not fail to rally her husband upon his rare discrimination of 
character. 

Left alone with a house full of visitors, not one of whom felt 
any inclination to aid her, with sundry chambers in utter confu- 
sion, with drawing-rooms unswept and filled with dust, with divers 
calls at the gate where one rashly repulses the “soap and grease 
man,” “old boots and India rubber, and broken glass men,” “any 
rags to sell,” and “ please give me a piece of bread,” to a stalwort 
loafer, while another summons to the front door in “ dishabille ” 
caused her an involuntary shock of the nerves, as she met an old 
fashionable friend, who looked with entire disgust upon female 
drudgery, and “just called to inquire the character of one Mary 
Lee, whom you recently discharged at a day’s service,” and added 
to this, while her cheeks are all aglow, to be inquired of by a saucy 
little urchin “‘ when Mr. Butler could make it convenient to settle 
a bill,” which had been presented half a dozen times within a 
month, all such irritating circumstances tended strongly to produce 
an unamiable frame of mind, which leads one solemnly to inveigh 
against the trials and vexations of housekecping. Goaded on by 
such a state of disquietude, was it any wonder that Mrs. Butler 
resolutely declared her intention of boarding, as a means of 
escape ¢ 

A searching review of both sides of the question, however, soon 
prompted Mr. Butler to conclude that by a different course of con- 
duct toward their “help,” and a frank statement of the manner in 
which visitors may be made more agreeable, by showing them- 
selves more helpful, and above all by adhering to a rigid system of 
keeping everything in place and doing everything at the right time, 
so lightened all labor and sweetened all toil, that housekeeping was 
made far easier, even with quite inefficient help, than before. 

Mrs. Butler came to the conclusion that fair wages, too, was the 
most economical expenditure, even in hard times, since we cannot 
awaken a true interest in our own concerns unless we reciprocate 
the feeling towards our dependents ; and by paying Hitty Clark 
nine shillings per week, and mutually regarding each other as ben- 
efited in turn, the desire for changing help or mistresses has 
ceased, and housekeeping in a small but independent mode has 
been established, and such has been the effect of example, that 
more than a dozen “genteel private families” are considering 
whether it is really necessary to keep three servants to do the work 
which one, under systematical labor, may accomplish—for it seems 
to be a substantiated fact among husbands that a wife gains rather 
than loses her dignity by superintending the minute details which 
tend to make a home really comfortable. 
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VIEW OF COURT AND TREMONT ay pre WITH THE NEW IRON BUILDING. 


COURT AND TREMONT 8TS., BOSTON, 


The station-point from which Mr. Champ. 
ney sketched the scene exhibited on Pap 
for us, with daguerreotype tke 
near Scollay’s buil The 
an extensive em 
many points of Be 

centre of the picture is the bing 

which forms the angle at the corner of 
and Tremont Streets. The corner store —y 
the well known of Samuel 8. Pierce, 
The rest of the building is mostly coespind 
by lawyer’s offices—for Court Street is 


‘legal quarter of the city. Next, on the lef 


is the noble iron building erected on the site 
of the Brattle Street Church parsonage house, 
permission to sell which was obtained of 
‘courts after learned arguments and 
had been patiently listened to. It was cer 
tainly too noisy a oo for the residence of a 
clergyman ; on the other hand, it is a fine lo- 
cality for Setnene. The new building is of 
the Corinthian ornate, five storics in height. 
The pilasters are fluted, and the beltings and 
cornices are richly ornamented without being 
apes The breadth of the windows is nice- 
by to the of of the stories, 
the whole facade strikes the as 
ful and’ harmonious. F along, 
the street, we catch a glimpse of the 
opening of Court Square and the Court House 
—that terror of evil-doers.. Beyond and to 
the corner of Washington Street, the build- 
ings, with the exception of the lower stories, 
are occupied with business and law offices. 
The view is closed in this direction by the 
tower of the Old State House—one of the 
very few venerable relics of antiquity which 


yet our There it stands, as it 
was King Street, and 


Court Street was Queen Street. All else is 
about it, but it is itself the same. 
British regiments no longer shake its win- 
dows with the roll of their drums; no more 
officers in scarlet uniforms and ‘gold-laced 
hats, and powdered wigs, and spurred jack- 
boots, swagger at the door the British 
coffee-house, threatenin ing to “blow the rebel 
Yankees to oes ll But British mer- 
chants circulate on ’change among our people 
without the slightest r of Cie seized, 
tarred and fea carried to the Lib- 
erty Tree amidst the je rs of the populace. 
Still the red cross of ilaeee sometimes 
flaunts out from its gt bat but it is only to 
announce the arrival of the royal mail steam- 
er, and then it floats peaceably beside the 
stars It is a proud 
its golden legends of the past. 
~ Ae storm of the Revolution had rolled 
—. it had the honor of receiving General 
Washington as the deliverer and father of his 
There may be 
profani! !—who the “ld with with 
an evil e re, and ask, “ Why cumbereth it the 
os: ” They have very good reasons for 
demolition—good, hard, sensible, iron-fist- 
ed argument to batter it with. It stands there, 
dividing the channel of commercial travel 
with altogether too broad a bulk ;—if it were 
swept away, it would open a noble vista, and 
afford generous scope for circulation. 
is truth in this; but is there not, in such a 
monument, linking the present with the past, 
and constantly reminding the living of the glo- 
rious deeds and examples of a former gene- 
ration, a value not to be estimated in dollars 
and cents? Loth should we be to chronicle 
the demolition of that venerable old building. 
We now turn to the other side of the pic- 
ture, where we have also a long line of per- 
spective. That handsome building, with its 
basement stores, its graceful gal ers, « and 
altogether elegant exterior, is the Boston 
Museum, a triumph of the enterprise and 
energy of Moses Kimball, its rietor and 
manager. This locality is a favorite one for 
museums—the soil seems to be particularly 
adapted to their growth. Not far from where 
our artist stood in sketching his picture, 
the old New England Museam—( 
—a great place in its day—and the new mu- 
seum stands nearly on the site of the old 
Columbian Museum—Doyle’s—at one time 
almost the only place of public amusement, 
except the theatre, » open in the city, or rather 
town, of Boston. the modern museum, 
and y Kimball’s, combines attrac- 
tions that were unknown to the old establish- 
ments. A complete collection of natural his- 
tory, arms of all nations, and a multitude of 
pictures and engravings, an extensive wax 


statuary gallery, a splendid exhibition room, 
with a noble stage, and admirable dramatic 
spectacles and performances, render the Bos- 


ton Museum a favorite resort for citizens and 
, and ensure its permanent prosper- 
ity. r along we come to the King’s 
1, with its massive square tower, - 

walls built to last oa Further on, in 
the line of buildings, we have the solid Ro- 
ue facade of the ‘Tremont Temple, & 
improvement on the neat granite 
— of the old Tremont Temple, originally 
the Tremont Theatre, destroyed by fire a few 


in 90 days, and yy 
ment. of. the tate m. Pelby. Many a dis- 


Pict and ‘Bromfeld 


shall soon be in the more commodious 
Deddieg in Winter Street, erected and adapt 
ed expressly for our business. 
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SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 

The es on this were sketched expressly for our pa- 
per from Diorama of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, painted 
under the direction of Mr. W. Beverly, from W. H. Bartlett’s 
original drawings made on the spot. The exhibition of this dio- 
rama has just closed in this city, after a highly prosperous season 
of many months. he views we have selected are among the 
many striking ones with which the diorama abounds. The first 
scene lies in the land of which the prophet said: “‘ Also Edom 
shall be a desolation : every one that goeth by it shall be aston- 
ished, and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof.” The distant range 
of mountains, so appropriately described in Scripture as a “ nest 
in the rock,” stern, craggy and arid, is here delineated stretching 
away as far as Petra. At its foot lies a broad, sandy plain, now 
called the “ Arabah,” which the Israelites crossed and re-crossed 
during their wanderings. The desolate appearance ef the entire 
region fulfils the terrible prediction pronounced by the ere 
The long procession seen pouring over the sandy A is the 
Mecca caravan. The contrast presented by this vast moving col- 
umn to the silence and desolation which surrounds it, is singularly 
striking. Akabah, to which the caravan is tending, is one of the 
stations where a supply of water is obtained—deep wells having 
been sunk for that purpose, securing an adequate supply. In the 
foreground, armed and mounted, are the Bedouin guides, who, 


id 


upon the ent of a tribute, are made responsible for the safety 
a poo across the desert. Behind is seen the mahmal, or 
sacred camel, which, after carrying a copy of the Koran to Mecca, 
is exempted from labor for the remainder of its life. The rest of 
the caravan stretches away in lengthened perspective towards Aka- 
bah. During their forty years’ sojourn in the desert, the children 
of Israel must have been miraculously supplied with water. To 
those who are acquainted with this region and its resources, this 
su ition is absolutely indispensable to the understanding of 
the narrative. ‘The second engraving a & spot sacred 
in the eyes of every Christian. In the beautiful and retired valley 
that lies before us, passed the childhood and youth of the Saviour. 
“ And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene.””—Matthew 2: 23. There is no more doubt about the 
locality than in the case of Jerusalem or Bethlehem. The valley 
of Nazareth is surrounded and sheltered by hills of moderate ele- 
vation, on which large flocks of — and goats find abundant 
pasturage. The modern village probably occupies the same site as 
that which existed in the time of Jesus; and the cliff from which 
our view is taken, is supposed to be the identical one from which 
the infuriated populace sought to cast our Saviour headlong. The 
sup site of the dwelling of Joseph and Mary is enclosed with- 
in the walls of the extensive Catholic convent seen at the entrance 


of the village. The distant plain of the Esdraelon is remarkable 
as being the most extensive within the limits of Palestine of which 
it may almost be termed the granary. Its broad ex has been 
the scene of many ancient and modern battles. Here Josiah was 
defeated by Pharaoh Necho, king of Eeypts and here, General 
Kleber, afterwards assassinated at Cairo, with a handful of French 
soldiers, made good his position against a vastly superior Turkish 
force, inspired with all the fury of hatred re | fanaticism, until 
Bona hastened from Acre to his relief, and converted the des- 
perate defence of the French imto a splendid victory. The distant 
mountains, on the other side of the plain, are in the vicinity of Sa- 
maria. scenes we have delineated are now visited annually 
by hundreds of European and American travellers. The dangers 
of the pilgrimage are diminished if not banished, and there is no 
uarter of the globe which can be explored with greater profit. 
ithin a small compass are crowded together scenes associated with 
the most momentous occurrences in the history of man. We be- 
hold the mount where the Deity communed with his chosen ser- 
vant, the leader and lawgiver of the race of Israel. We stand up- 
on that mount where the Redeemer addressed his disciples in 
words that will never cease to echo in the human heart. At every 
step the believer finds confirmation strong of the truth of Scripture 
history; and he must be hardened, who, after here beholding the 
grand memorials of the past, still cherishes incredulity. 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
PLL COME AGAIN TO THEE. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 
I hear the ripples, low and sweet, 
Of proud Missouri's waves, 
They strike upon the Indian's ear, 
And wash old Indian graves ; 
But mighty waves and mouldering graves 
Have little charm for me; 
So weary not, and sorrow not, 
I'll come again to thee. 


The buds have widened into leaves, 
On all the forest trees, 

And proudly waves the sycamore, 
Before the evening breeze ; 

The clime is gentile as the sigh 
Thy bosom heaves for me; 

But weary not, and sorrow not, 
T’'ll come again to thee. 


The lordly bison crops the guass 
Of yonder prairie epace— 

You know how thrills my morthern pulse 
To join the stirring chase— 

But now unharmed the herd may roam, 
The bounding deor go free ; 

So weary not, and sorrow not, 
I’ come again to thee. 


T love the prairie, broad and green, 
The forests, dark and old, 

That lie in broad expanse beneath 
The sunset tints of gold— 

But O, were they a thousand times 
More beautiful to me, 

T'd leave them for my chosen one, 
And come again to thee. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LIFE SCENES LONG AGO. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“ Tondon, Dec. 25, 182-.—Spent the past night beside the death- 
hed of Madame de Merveilleux, and listened to her fearful history. 
Madame de M. died this morning at two o’clock.” 


Te written record is faded and dim. Thirty years have paled 
the ink, have discolored the paper, and rendered the manuscript 
indistinct ; yet twice thirty years would fail to blot from memory 
the recollection of that wretched woman and her sad history. 

I met her at a quiet London boarding-house—one of those pleas- 
ant, secluded city homes, where the world-sick might spend a life- 
time unnoticed and unknown, though surrounded by millions of 
their fellow-creatures. 

“She is a poor heart-broken lady,” said my fat and talkative 
landlady, after informing me that her house contained one person 
I had not seen. “I know she has had some dreadful sorrow; but 
dear heart, she would feel a great deal better to tell it, and not 
keep all her troubles to herself so closely.” 

I smiled at Mrs. Brown’s evident pique; the good woman was 
dying of curiosity to know the history of her mysterious boarder. 

“She never comes to table, and scarcely ever leaves her room at 
all; but it is not poverty that makes her so shy, for money is plen- 
tiful with her, and I never had so liberal a boarder, nor one who 
was 80 little trouble to please—though for the matter of that, I 
would do anything in the world for the poor thing, if I could only 
bring a smile on her sad face.” 

Mrs. Brown left the room; and I must confess that I experi- 
enced some little curiosity to behold the individual who could cause 
the tear of sympathy to roll down the fat, crimson chock of my 
jolly-looking hostess. Accident very soon granted my wish, and I 
no longer wondered at the intcrest she had excited, for Louise de 
Merveilleux was beautiful, surpassingly beautiful; and that, com- 
bined with her seclusion and sorrow, made her an object of the 
most heartfelt sympathy to mysclf. I know not what caused her 
to depart from her usual reserve with me, unless she read my feel- 
ings in my countenance. But certain it is, she took pleasure in 
my society, sought me constantly, and in my presence evidently 
found relief of her mysterious sorrow, whatever it was. 

Our intimacy gradually increased as time passed on, and two 
months after my first introduction to the beautiful mourner, I loved 
her with the fondest sisterly affection, despite at times the convic- 
tion that would steal over me, that there was no small portion of 
remorse mingled with her feelings. 

She had told me soon after our acquaintance commenced, that 
her husband, Captain de Merveilleux, had died on the field of 
Waterloo. I asked no questions, but still the idea would present 
itself again and again, that the death of this beloved object—and 
peloved he was, as I never doubted after sceing her gaze with looks 
of idolizing affection on his portrait—was not the foundation of 
those moments of agony, in which her mind seemed torn and dis- 
tracted with some awful remembrance. I was young then, had 
parted for the first time with him in whom all my fondest hopes 
had centered, and it was a painful pleasure to converse with my 
new friend in the, to me, interesting subject of military life—a topic 
in which she was evidently quite at home ; while I absolutely knew 
nothing of the profession of my husband, save that in my imagina- 
tion it was fraught with all manner of dangers. 

It was in October that I first met Madame de Merveilleux, and 
as winter drew near, I could perceive that her health and — 
were rapidly failing; that she never could, in all probability, 
hold another spring. And I was also assured that she herself br 
it to be so. 


“Tt is a useless wish, my dear,” she would answer to my 
often and warmly expressed hopes of her renewed health. “I 
am sinking, my child—rapidly sinking into the grave; nor do I 
regret the near approach of what will relieve mo of all sorrow and 
regret. But you love me, my dear young friend,” she added, see- 
ing the tears I could not repress. “Come here ; come close to me, 
and tell me you love mo—that no matter what I may have done ; 
how guilty I may have been; how black are my crimes, you love 
me. You will love me, and stay near me while I live, and not 
curse my memory when I am gone ?” 

And leaning over her pillow, I kissed the fair, beautiful brow. 
I pressed the transparent fingers in my own, and promised to be to 
herasasister. From that hour Louise do Merveilleux grew calmer 
and happier, and I to the utmost of my ability strove to fulfil my 
pledge. 

I will not linger on the incidents of the next two months ; suffice 
it that she sunk rapidly, and day and night I scarcely left her bed- 
side. She seldom thanked me; but I read gratitude in her eyes, 
and in the motive that prompted her to amuse me with stories con- 
nected with that carcer in which I felt so deep an interest, and all 
calculated to remove my unpleasant prejudices, and reconcile me 
to the “soldier’s life.” Many times in our pleasant conversation 
did I feel tempted ¢o ask for her own history, but something always 
seemed to hold me back when about to make the request ; and it was 
not until the night before her death that she herself alluded to it. 

“You have never asked me any questions, my best friend ; yet 
well I know you must feel some curiosity to learn the history of 
one so friendless and alone in the world as myself. Your patient 
and delicate forbearance shall be rewarded—if reward it is to ro- 
veal to you so wretched a history of crime and misory. Few and 
short are the hours I have to live, strong as I appear to-night ; and 
ere the dawn of another day, I shall have departed from this world 
of woe and pain. In telling you my history, dear friend, I must 
not—dare not linger on the happy days of my childhood ; for moth- 
erless though I was, my father was all and everything to me that 
both parents could have been. He loved me, idolized me, and 
never until his last hour did he thwart one wish of my heart. But 
on his deathbed, and with his dying breath, did my hitherto kind 
and indulgent parent crush out all my hopes of carthly happiness, 
and doom me to a fate than which death itself would have been 
preferable. 

“From earliest infancy my favorite companion and playfellow 
had been the son of one of my father’s brother licutenants—a hand- 
some boy a few years older than myself. Like me he was an only 
child and metheriess, and our fathers, who were on peculiarly inti- 
mate terms, had early planned our union. But circumstances 
altered my destiny. A large fortune was bequeathed to my parent 
by a relation he had scarcely known in life. A captain’s commis- 
sion was another link broken ; and the death of Lieutenant de Mer- 
veilleux completed the estrangement of the families. 

“T was now sixteen, and very handsome. It needed not the 
voice of flattery to tell me this truth. I knew it, realized it, gloried 
in it, and all for the sake of one I loved better than life itself. My 
father also knew it, and the knowledge brought hopes of realizing 
his long-cherished ambition. Many sought my hand whose alliance 
would have been an honor. I turned coldly from their proffered 
addresses, and lavished fond thanks on my parent for acquiescing 
in my wishes. Alas! could I have known his thoughts—his inten- 
tions, how great would have been my horror and dismay ! 

“Twas but little over sixtecn when my father was taken sud- 
denly ill, and his disease setting at defiance the skill of his physi- 
cians, they told him he must die. It is useless to try to make you 
understand what that shock was like, my dearest friend. Suffice 
it, that I was dead to the sense of any other misery in the awful 
certainty of that one great loss ; that I stood at his bedside unmov- 
able, hopeless, despairing, and with his cold, clammy hand in my 
own, I made a promise that in one instant doomed me to misery. 

“Weeks of unconsciousness followed; but when strength and 
reason returned, my first impulse was to ask an interview with 
him whom my father’s dying breath had blessed as my future hus- 
band. He came, and nerved by despair, I told him the agony, 
the wretchedness he would doom me to if compelled to be his wife. 
I implored, entreated—nay, I flung myself at his fect, and insancly 
wept and prayed that he would release me; but as well might I 
have sought mercy from a marble image. He was cold, passion- 
less and determined; and answered my supplications, by cruclly 
reminding me of the curse my dying parent had invoked on my 
head should I disobey his wishes. I had exhausted my last re- 
source, and with deadened, hopeless despair awaited the conclusion 
of my wretchedness. 

“We were married, and Coloncl Maberly, as if to atone for the 
cruelty of his previous conduct, lavished on me the fondest atten- 
tions and endearments; but I shrank with loathing from his 
caresses, and spurned his costly gifts with contempt. I knew that 
each day increased his love for the wife who hated him ; but naught 
could banish the idea of his selfish cruelty in taking advantage of 
my parent’s ambition and my own misery. My husband left the 
army soon after our marriage. I fancied he was jealous of the 
admiration bestowed on his young wife, and he hastened to remove 
me from the society of those he had hitherto been intimate with. 
We went to a magnificent country house, where all that wealth 
and taste could procure was combined to render me happy. 

“T cannot look back to this period of my life without a shudder, 
and a bitter feeling of remorse. My husband would have loved 
me if I would have let him; but I repulsed him with scorn, and 
returned his kindness with the basest ingratitude. Once only after 
my marriage did I meet Eugene de Merveilleux. It was agony, 
and both felt that we dare not pepeat the trial. We parted, sol- 
emnly pledged to be faithful to each other, and should I ever rogain 
my freedom, to redeem the promise made in our childish ycars. 


— 


“Colonel Maberly, accustomed to gay society and the compan- 
ionship of his brother officers and friends, suffered much from the 
loneliness of our magnificently dull home; and I, who might have 
made it a paradise for him, refused to render it more pleasant, 
The consequence was he sought to drown his care in wine; and 
outraged at his conduct when under its influence, I made use of 
expressions that served to widen the gulf between us. Thus passed 
six wretched months. My husband gradually grew more and 
more a slave to the debasing influence of his favorite beverage, 
and at the end of that time I was in a state bordering on insanity. 

“ One evening—one fatal evening—he came into my sitting-room 
more than half intoxicated. It had always been my habit to fly 
from his presence, but this night I sat still and pretended to be 
deeply engrossed with my book. Suddenly he ordered me to go 
to the dining4oom and bring him some more wine; and the tone 
was one he would not have used to the humblest menial in our 
establishment. I cast one glance at his flushed and distorted coun- 
tenance, and moved hastily from the room to obey his command. 
Would to heaven that I had perished in that hour, ere I had stained 
my soul with crime! I brought him wine ; the choicest juice of the 
southern grape—but it was poisoned! Yes, start not; I say it was 
poisoned—and by my hand, too! 

“He seemed touched at my ready obedience, and made an at- 
tempt to apologize for his conduct, thanking me for my kindness, 
and holding my hand in his own with something of the old tender. 
ness, and I his murderess stood beside him and repented not. But 
when the glass was lifted to his lips, I covered my face with my 
hands and rushed from the room; and all that long night I lay on 
my chamber floor, and moaned and laughed alternately. 

“I was free! The physicians came, and with tender tones and 
compassionate looks informed me that my husband had fallen from 
his chair in a state of intoxication, and had suffocated on the 
floor during the night. And I listened calmly, and feigned ao 
sorrow suitable to the occasion; and when they went away, buried 
my face in the pillow and laughed a maniac langh. 

“Iwas free! And when at the expiration of a year Eugene 
came home, I could fling myself into his arms, and exclaim, ‘My 
own! my own!’ But the awful crime that I had committed was 
ever present to my imagination. It embittered all my joys; it 
turned his caresses into tortures, and his blessings into curses. He 
seemed surprised that I had become so changeable in my temper, 
alternately giving way to the wildest mirth, or sinking into fits of 
the darkest despair; but knowing what I had suffered, he imputed 
it to my early and cruel disappointment, and ceaselessly strove to 
banish unpleasant remembrances from my mind. 

“Six months after his return we were married. I had hoped 
that change of scene would drive away the monster that was gnaw- 
ing at my heart, and we travelled. Restlessly we moved from 
place to place; vainly I sought to get rid of my tormenting con- 
science. And at last wearied of change, I begged him to take mo 
home again. 

“If I had loved Eugene in my youth and girlhood, I worshipped 
him now, when the close contact of daily life unfolded the beauties 
of his character, the thousand endearing qualities of heart and 
mind, the purity and excellence of his exalted nature. And now 
a dreadful fear arose in my mind. What would become of mc! 
What should I do, if he at any time should discover my terrible 
wickedness? The thought haunted me day and night. I knew 
that he believed me pure and innocent as an angel ; that he gloried 
in the truth, the sincerity, and the spotless character of his wife ; 
and I closed my eyes to shut out the fearful vision of what might 
be my fate, as imagination pictured the consequences of a discovery. 
My fears accelerated my doom. 

“ Sinking under such an accumulation of terrors my strength gave 
way, a violent fever was the consequence, and for several days I 
was raving in delirium. My first impression was astonishment at 
beholding the ghastly countenance of Eugene, as he bent over my 
pillow ; and weak and languid as I was, an effort was made to 
learn the cause of the fearful change. He gave me a satisfactory 
explanation, imputing his wearied, haggard looks to anxicty for 
my safety, and I believed him. I did not dream that through all 
those weary days of my recovery he bore a secret in his breast that 
was eating his life away, and that nothing but the danger of giving 
me a relapse prevented his immediately disclosing it. 

“ But it came at last. He told me ali I had said in my madness, 
and with wild adjurations implored me to say that my words were 
meaningless. I could not add another to my many sins ; he heard 
the horrible confession with the calmness of despair, and I knew by 
the stern brow and unbending gaze that my doom was fixed. 
Vainly I implored his pity and compassion, vainly besought him 


“to allow me still to dwell with him. He was deaf to my entreaty. 


My crime was a secret, he said, and a secret it should remain ; but 
never more could he call me ‘wife,’ never more look on me save 
with loathing and horror. 

“ We parted—he to join the army on the continent, I to seck & 
home in the wilderness city. 

“ Eugene fell at Waterloo ; [have dwelt for ten, long, weary years 
here in the midst of thousands of my fellow-ereatures, unheeded 
and unknown. My immense fortune I have secretly bestowed on 
the deserving poor of this city, striving by aets of charity and heart- 
felt repentance to make some atonement for the crimes of my early 
days. My hours here are few and short, and I hail with delight 
the approach of the angel who shall summon me from this scene of 
my sorrows to a world where I believe my sins have been forgiven. 

“To you, and to you alone, have I breathed the wretched story 
of my life, and if the tale is worth repeating, give it to the world ; 
it will have fulfilled its mission if but one being be warned to shun 
a fate like mine.” 


To be singular in anything that is wise worthy and excellent, is 
singular in anything that wise, 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MORNING SERENADE. 


BY FRANK FRESLOVE. 


Waken, lady mine, love, 
Diamond glances shine— 
I would gaze on thine ; 
Ere I go away, love, 
I would may, 
“Happy day to thee, love, 
To-day!” 


Hear the sounding horn, love, 
By the breezes borne, 
Oni this merry morn ; 
Calling me away, love: 
“No delay— 
Hunter, on thy way, move 
Away!” 


Hark the baying hounds, love, 
On thelr merry round, 
Beating forest ground, 

Calling me away, love: 

“No delay— 

Hunter, on thy way, move 

Away!” 

List the echoing notes, love, 
From their trumpet throats 
Duleet music floats ; 

Long I cannot stay, love; 
Yot I say, 

“ Happy day to thee, love! 
To-day!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE: 


—OR,— 
“BLUE HEN’S CHICKENS.” 


THE 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Ir was carly in the autumn of 1777, yet a golden haze lay bask- 
ing in peace over the fertile slopes and plains of Delaware. Every 
natural object. was in repose. ‘The rich harvests and the luscious 
fraits had been garnered, the gay parterres of the garden had been 
despoiled by rude winds of their variegated honors, and the first 
falling leaves, as they lay strewn along the pathways, crackled 
pleasantly beneath the passer’s tread. The maples glowed in their 
gorgeous suits of ermine, the elms were drooping in light golden 
plumage, the sturdy oaks were stiffly arrayed in orange robes, and 
the pines shone brightly in their unchangeable green. All nature 
bore the imprint of that quiet perfection, peculiar to the season. 

Yet never—either before or since—have the inhabitants of the 
State of Delaware been so sorely troubled, as they were in that 
month of September, 1777. At its commencement, a few of the 
most patriotic young men, under Cesar Rodney, were with the 
army of Washington in New Jersey—others did not pretend to con- 
ceal their partiality for royalty over republicanism ; but the larger 
portion of the citizens, although wishing well to the cause of inde- 
pendence, had not the courage to aid in obtaining it, so they re- 
mained neutral. All at once, couriers, in hot haste, began to trav- 
erse the State, and the royalists assumed a defiant position. It 
was soon known that the continentals, under Washington, were 
marching southward to Wilmington, and then it was learned that 
the British, under Howe, had ascended the Chesapeake. They 
insultingly proclaimed that they intended to march against and 
capture Philadelphia, and every Delawarian saw at once that his 
State, small as it was, must serve as a barrier to prevent this inva- 
sion. The irresolute no longer hesitated; and although a few 
maintained allegiance to King George, recruits were no longer 
wanting. ‘The new companies were all ordered to Wilmington, 
and that city, usually so quiet, resounded with the beating of 
drams. Even the boys caught the martial spirit, and a stand of 
light French fusees was entrusted to a corps of lads from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age. 

Theobald Delancy, the leader of this youthful band, was a tall, 
slender stripling, evidently not over eightecn years of age; yet his 
handsome features had that determincd cast which usually accom- 
panies great energy of character. Left an orphan in early youth, 
he had been adopted and reared by ’Squire Claxton, who was his 
Majesty’s receiver of customs until that office had a threatened 
accompaniment of tar and feathers. Just then, under pretext of a 
lack of employment, the ’squire unceremoniously gave Theobald 


Everybody in Wilmington knew when the young men were to 
make their first parade—everybody longed to see the young cap- 
tain—and not a few wondered what ’Squire Claxton would say. 

himself only wondered if he would appear to advantage 

before Miss Anna Claxton, his old employer's only child. Though 
but seventeen, Anna Claxton had that half bloom beauty which, 
4s in the rose, gives promise of a magnificent development. Her 
dreamy eyes were deep blue, her chestnut hair hung down her 
Swan-like neck in flowing tresses, and—and she loved Theobald 
ney. How could she help it, when she had for years been 
Certain that he worshipped her, as the patriarchs of old used to 


worship the angel guests with whom they were privileged to walk 
on earth. Even her stern father had at last perceived the growing 
attachment, and it had been the real cause of his sending his ward 
afloat into the world; for he expected that Anna’s charms would 
win a baronet, if not an earl, with the wealth he could give her. 

Meanwhile the hostile armies approached, and on the day ap- 
pointed for the first parade of the young corps, the entire militia of 
Delaware was ordered to repair to Wilmington, where General 
Washington would arrive by noon. ‘Theobald had his command 
out at an early hour, and marehed them to the square before the 
court house, where they went through several mancuvres with 
great precision, to the delight of a erowd of spectators. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed a man of lofty stature, who came pushing 
through the crowd, his gray eyes twinkling with indignation, and 
his heavy eyebrows frowning im defiance. ‘Bravo! You are 
smart little fellows; and if you thrash the king’s troops, Georgy 
Washington should give each of you a horsecake and a stick of 
candy! Let me inquire of you, Major-Corporal Delancy, is that 
ill-favored bluebird om your standard intended to represent a hen ‘”’ 

A roar of langhter greeted the critic, who was the redoubtable 
’*Squire Claxton. The standard in question was of white silk, on 
which an eagle was embroidered in blue—the revolutionary color. 

“Ax yer darter! She made the color,” said a brawny black- 
smith, who appeared quite indignant. 

“What! Miss Claxton embroider a banner for rebel boys! Go 
to your anvil, Friend Macentyre, and beat out truth from its face.” 

“Tf truth was in brass, Squire Claxton, and I could hammer 
your tory face, I’d soon have it out. But you mustn’t talk about 
rebels here—or deny that your darter worked that flag on one of 
yer own white Ingy hankerchers! Look at the mark in the upper 
corner next the staff !”’ 

The wind just then blew out the ribbon folds, and all could see 
the well-known initials in the corner. The ’squire appeared infu- 
riated at the discovery, and left, exclaiming : 

“Follow your blue hen, like a parcel of silly chickens, but you 
will soon be plucked by the king’s troops.” 

“ Never mind, boys,” shouted Macentyre, “ you’ll show the Brit- 


ish yet, that the ‘blue hen’s chickens’ are game, and can pick off | helmets, and they galloped to meet the foe. 


redcoats, as a young pullet snaps at grasshoppers.” 


The sound of trumpets checked further discussion, and the | 


young captain had just time to “ present arma,” as Washington 
rode up, escorted by his celebrated Life Guards, in blue and buff. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, reining in his charger, and returning the 
salute with military courtesy, “here are the young recruits, whose 
roll was sent me yesterday. What is the name of your corps?” 

“The ‘Blue Hen’s Chickens,’” shouted Macentyre the black- 
smith. ‘ And your excellency will find them as truc as steel.” 
Washington smiled. “Young gentlemen,” said he, “I am grati- 
those of your years should be forced to take up arms. Yon will 
report to General Maxwell, who will attach you to his brigade.” 

The general then rode off to his quarters, followed by huzzas. 

A week passed, and dishcartening were its results for the conti- 
nental cause. The outposts fell back like sheep before the veteran 
troops of General Howe, and Washington did not dare venture an 
engagement. He accordingly retreated to Chad’s Ford across the 
Brandywine, leaving General Maxwell to retard the progress of 
the invaders, and detaching General Sullivan to watch the upper 
fords. The “Blue Hen’s Chickens,” as they were called by tho 


whole continental army, were of great assistance at this critical + 


juncture, as each one of them was well acquainted with the cross- 
roads, and could give reliable information respecting the patriotism 
of the farmers, some of whom were rank tories. 


The British approached nearer and nearer, until—it was the 
evening of the 10th of September—all felt certain of an engage- 
ment on the morrow. ‘The sun had sect in clouds, a veil of dark- 
ness suddenly succeeding, without that gradual merging of day 
into night, which is the charm of an autumnal twilight. Dark 
and heavy clouds rolled furiously over the face of heaven, as if 
prophetic of a ficrce contest‘on earth ; and soon the red artillery of 
the skies pealed forth after each rapidly succeeding flash, while the 
rain poured down in torrents. The tents comparatively sheltered 
the troops, thongh few even attempted to sleep. Those who did 
close their eyes evinced by many a convulsive start that the dan- 
gers of the morrow were floating before them, nor did their wake- 
fal companions pay much attention to the warring elements. The- 
obald was one of the anxious watchers for daylight, his heart beat- 
ing wildly with martial ambition; for he felt that he stood at last 
upon the threshold of the arena of life, ready to win fame in com- 
bating for the liberties of his native land. 

“Is Captain Delancy here?’ inquired an orderly, peeping 
through the canvass door of the tent. 

“ That’s my name,” replied Theobald. 

“ General Washington orders you to repair at once to headquar- 
ters. A man has been taken at the outposts, who says he has im- 
portant intelligence, but will give it to no one but yourself.” 

In half an hour Theobald had reached the marquee, where he 
found General Washington in consultation with his superior offi- 
cers. If ever painter or sculptor had desired to embody the ideal 
grandeur of « patriot, there stood his model. Calm, decided, and 
with more the manner of a suecessful farmer giving orders for the 
preservation of his crops than of a revolutionist seeking to save 
his country from a tyrant’s yoke, he was issuing his instructions 
for the impending attack, when he noticed the young officer. 

“Ah,” he said, “here is Captain Delancy. Now bring in the 
prisoner, and let us examine him. Captain, be seated.” 

The guard soon entered, and in the disguise of a British drum- 
mer, securely tied, Theobald recognized his friend Macentyre. 

“TI don’t blame ‘em, Tho,” he exclaimed. “But now, ginera l, 


yon sce the captain of the ‘ Blue Hen’s Chickens’ vouches for me. 
Shall I tell my story—for there’s no time to lose ?” 

It was evident from the man’s earnest manner that he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate, and as Washington nodded 
assent, all listened with eagerness. 

“ Ye see,” said the blacksmith, “ Gineral Howe put up with that 
old tory, Squire Claxton, who’s got a bright-eyed darter that this 
young fellow thinks lots of. Well, to-night, just arter I went to 
bed, some one knocked, and when I went to the door, who should 
I see but Miss Anna Claxton! Cutting a long story short, she’d 
overhearn the Britishers have a council, and while some on ’ems 
a comin’ this way, under old Knipperhousen, the main bulk on 
’em, under old Cornwallis, is a stealin’ in the storm up the Pran- 
dywine. They mean to cross up above Birmingham, and come 
down between you here and Philadelphy. That’s all—now jist 
untie these ropes, and let mo have something to wear instead of 
this red coat, consarn it.” 

A rapid cross questioning satisfied all that this important infor- 
mation was correct, and the plans for the morrow were at once 
changed, Theobald furnishing all necessary topographical informa- 
tion. The sun rose clear and bright, just as the order of battle 
had been finally arranged, and coffee was brought in by a black 
servant. 

“Gentlemen,” said Washington, “let us drink the health of 
Captain Delancy and his fair friend at Wilmington. May we all 
live to ace these colonies free, and such young patriots happy 

Theobald’s face was covered with blushes; but he was soon re- 
lieved from his embarrassment by an order to accompany General 
Greene, who was to march to the support of General Sullivan. It 
was a pleasant day, and at noon the reinforcement had reached an 
eminence about two miles below the spot where the enemy was ox- 
pected to cross. Sullivan’s small force was on the alert, but noth- 
ing indicated the presence of a foe ; and Theobald began to think 
that Anna might have been the victim of some deception, when 
the roar of a six pounder came booming down the Brandywine, 
and when its smoke had cleared away, the British dragoons were 
seen fording the stream. Forming as they reached the opposite 
bank, the air sparkled with the flashing steel that rose over their 
As they approached, 
the continentals fired, emptying scores of saddles; but the squad- 
rons kept on, and soon had penetrated the American line. In vain 


| did General Greene urge his reinforcement forward. They were 
| soon met by the flying troops of Sullivan, and in their turn found 
| it impossible to resist the English cavalry. Occasionally they 


would falter, like a strong ship when smitten by a heavy wave, 


| but then rally, inspired by the calm courage of Greene, or by the 
| impetuous young Lafayette, who nerved all around him with the 


There was a roar of laughter from the bystanders, and even | valor cist Gited Mie apts. 


All, however, was of no avail. The 
British won the day, and had it not been for the chivalrous manner 


fied by your soldierlike 4 ent, though Ican but s ches | in which General Greene’s brigade covered the retreat, Washington’s 


army never would have reached Chester. The next morning, the 
shattered fragments of the continental column arrived at Philadel- 
phia, where it stopped to recruit. And in the first “ orders” issued, 
especial mention was made of Captain Theobald Delancy. 

We will not follow our young hero through the campaign of the 
Revolution. The “Blue Hen’s Chickens” became the pride of 
the army, and shared in its battles, hardships and privations, until 
the victory of Yorktown elevated their hopes and invigorated their 
exertions. Soon independence was acknowledged by England’s 
haughty king, and the silver-toned trumpet of peace was again 
heard in the land. 

Theobald had often heard from Anna Claxton during the war ; 
and on its conclusion, her father had not only become a thorough 
“Son of Liberty,” but boasted of his daughter’s engagement to 
Major Delancy. Nay, when the “Blue Hen’s Chickens” re- 
turned to Wilmington, he presided at a public dinner given them, 
greatly to the annoyance of honest Macentyre the blacksmith, 
who had at first flatly refused to attend. 

“Never mind, old fellow,” said Theobald, “let bygones be by- 
gones. You wore the British uniform once yourself; and had not 
the old ‘squire entertained the British generals, you would not 
have had any news to bring. But we must have our godfather 
present, or the ‘Blue Hen’s Chickens’ will have a ciupid time.” 

“T’ll come, major, on one condition.” 

“ Granted—name 

“TI want to kiss Miss Anna when you marry her.” 

“You may.” And he did! 
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Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 


ine for one year; or any person sending us cight subscribers i 
at one time. shall receive a copy 4 
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“leave to withdraw,” and the young man found himself cast adrift : 
in the world, without a dollar and without an enemy. Well pleas- 
ed with an opportunity to labor honestly, he at once apprenticed 
himself to a carpenter, and when the youthful phalanx was raised, 3 
the apprentice was unanimously elected commander by his com- 
rades. This was but just. It was his eloquence that had fired 
the few who are “born to command.” 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with { 
| a record of the notable events of the times. of peace and war, of discoveries 
| and improvements oecurring in either hemisphere. forming 
| panion for « leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each ; 
| | Bumber being complete in itself. 
dollar < 


JAMES T. FIELDS, ESQ. 
The accompanying portrait of Mr. Fields, the 

poet and publisher, is from the pencil of Mr. Hill, and drawn 
and engraved expressly for our paper. In his twofold ca- 
— of author and man of business, the subject of this 
sk is extensively known at home and abroad, and a briet 
biographical notice of him cannot but prove acceptable to 
our readers. The time has long gone by when the reproach 
addressed to booksellers, that they were the only men en- 
gaged in trade who knew nothing of the wares in which they 
ealt, was in a measure just; and Mr. Fields is not the only 
gentleman of the “trade,” who graces his profession by the 
culture of letters, and a familiar and thorough acquaintance 
with the inside and the true worth of books, as well as with 
their titles and market value. And if there be any benighted 
beings who still believe in the grim myth which represents 
blishers as a sort of ghoul, habitually quaffing blood from 
the skulls of immolated authors, they need but glance at the 
handsome and kindly features of our poct-publisher, to be 
converted from their credulity. James T. Fields is a native 
of New Hampshire, and was born at Portsmouth. His 
father, an enterprising shipmaster, died when James, who 
was his eldest son, was four of age. Young Fields re- 
ceived his elementary training in the excellent public schools 
of his native town, and a little later won a proud position in 

the High School, by his proficiency in the classical lan 
and his facility in English composition. He was the winner of 
several prizes at this school, and uated with distinguished 
honor. An English poem in blank verse, written when he 
was only thirteen yeats of age, drew the attention of Gover- 
nor Woodbury to his talent, and he strongly advised the 
young poet toenter Harvard University. This course, which 
was also recommended by other friends, circumstances in- 
duced young Fields to forego; and he came to Boston, and 
commenced business as a clerk in that establishment in 
which he is now a partner. It is unnecessary to say that the 
firm of Ticknor & Fields ranks among the foremost of our 
American publishing houses. But although Mr. Fields did 
not enter college, he by no means relinquished study. On 
the contrary, he was and is a diligent student, and is noted 
for the extent and variety of his attainments. Well grounded 
in ancient and modern literature, his first extensive European 
tour, made a few years since, through England, Scotland, 
France and Germany, made him acquainted, not only with the most 
remarkable places of interest in the old world, but some of the most 
distinguished writers of the age. Of those whom he then met, 
Rogers, Moore, Talfourd and Mary Mitford are dead. The last 
named lady, in her “‘ Reminiscences,”’ speaks of him in her kindest 
tone, and in language unmistakably sincere. She says :—“ ‘That 
short interview eee | to his first visit) has laid the foundation 
of a friendship which will, I think, last as long as my frail life, and 
of which the benefit is all on my side. He sends me charming let- 
ters, verses which are fast ripening into true poetry, excellent 
books, and this autumn he brought back himself, and came to 
pay me a second visit ; and he must come again, for of all the kind- 
nesses with which he loaded me, I liked his company best.” The 
poetry of Mr. Fields is distinguished by ease, grace, simplicity and 
purity of sentiment. He has not written much, but he has written 
well ; and he is equally felicitous in the pathetic, and in the humor- 
ous vein. A very happy specimen of his humor was the poem 
read by him at the Publishers’ Festival, in New York, a little more 
than a year ago; with plenty of fun, it was just sufficiently dashed 
with satire to make it palatable. His poetical style is entirely 
untainted with the verbiage, the turgidity, the extravagant imagery, 
and the piled-up epithets which distigure many of the productions 
of the modern English muse. Willis says of Mr. Ficlds’s poems : 
“ They are scholar-like in their structure, musical, genial-toned in 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


feeling, effortless and pure-thoughted. He has a playful and deli- 
cate fancy, which he uses skilfully in his poems of sentiment; and 
a strongly perceptive observation, which he exercises finely in his 
hits at the times and didactic poetry.” The productions thus 
alluded to have all been thrown off at intervals of leisure, and with- 
out serious effort; but the careful critic cannot fail to find in them 
evidences of a latent power, which deserves to be fully developed. 
Mr. Fields must not rest satisfied with developing that of others. 
And in this connection we may be permitted to remark, that Haw- 
thorne’s splendid romance, “The Scarlet Letter,”’ owes its exist- 
ence to the accuracy of Mr. Fields’s literary judgment. It was 
originally but a brief sketch. Mr. Fields saw the capabilities of 
the material thus wasted, and it was at his urgent solicitations that 
the author wrought out the vein, the wealth of which he had not 
suspected. We have alluded to Mr. Fields’s first European tour 
and its results. His second was undertaken in 1851. On revisit- 
ing England he was very warmly received, and the literary coteries 
and clubs of London gave him a hearty welcome. He was compli- 
mented publicly at a corporate dinner, and the speech he made in 
reply was received with unusual enthusiasm. Among the specta- 
c'es he witnessed in Europe were the terrible scenes in the streets 
of Paris consequent on Louis Napoleon’s coup d'etat. In the colli- 
sion between the troops and the people on that occasion, he came 
very near losing his life—the point from which he witnessed the 


NEW CAPITOL OF KANSAS, AT LECOMPTON CITY. 


man may well be proud to remember. Messrs. Ticknor j f 
Fields, it may be here remarked, have published the 
and indeed the only complete edition of te Quincey’s works 
extant. The extent of the service they have thus rendered 
to litereture, and the honorable character of their relations 
with the author, may be gathered from the followi 
sage in a letter of the English opium eater to Mr. i va, 
accompanying his autobiographical sketches :— These pa. 
pers Iam anxious to put into your hands, and, so far as 
regards the United States, of your house exclusively ; not 
with any view to future emoluments, but as an acknow 
ment of the services which you have already rendered me— 
namely, first, in — brought 80 widely scat. 
tered a collection—a difficulty which, in my own hands, 
by too painful an experience, I had found from nervous do- 

to be absolutely secondly, in hay. 
ing made me a participator in uni rofit of 
American edition without ar of 
expectation on my ; without any legal claim that 
could plead, or equitable warrant in established 
solely and merely upon your own spontaneous motion.” 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have recently received a similar 
and flattering testimonial from the poet Tennyson, who ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the remuneration he has received 
from the proceeds of their sale of his works republished by 
them. Mr. Fields made his debut as a lecturer some time since 
with complete success. His poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University was a brilliant performance; 
and that upon “ Eloquence,” one of his longest productions, 
has been read before numerous societies with unvarying ap- 
plause. The subject of Mr. Fields’s most popular lecture, 
“Preparations for Foreign Travel,” is one on which he was 
abundantly qualified to write and speak. His views, as ex- 
pressed in this lecture, are sound and sensible, and his advice 
exactly of the kind needed. Too many persons are in the 
habit of rushing abroad without due preparation—ignorant 
of the history of foreign countries, and not too familiar with 
their own. Before closing this outline sketch, we cannot 
forbear quoting an impromptu in verse, addressed to Mr. Fields 
by one of our most distinguished literary men, whose friendship is 
indeed an honor. This little complimentary tribute is written in a 
pleasant vein, and has unusual felicity for an occasional composi 
tion : 
« Fields, it is a pleasant thing to find 

y name upon 8 with yours conjoined. 

For us that launch upon a sea of ink 

Our fools-cap argosies, to swim or sink, 

No better flag than yours, to sail beneath, 

Ere felt the sunbeam’s kiss, the breezes breath 

The ogre publisher, whom poets paint, 

That sucks the blood of authors till they faint, 

The stern pacha of Paternoster Row, 

Whore scowl portends ‘ the everlasting No, 

Is a mere myth to us, who see in 'aeop 

A heart still faithful to the morning dew. 

Had I a draught of Hippocrene unstained, 

"Tis to your health the goblet should be drained. 

Large sales your ventures crown : and may your books 

Retiect the promise of your looks. 


No one who knows Mr. Fields will accuse the writer of the 
above tribute of having been too unduly biased by friendship in 
his estimate of his character; and those who enjoy the pleasure of 
his acquaintance will acknowledge the justice of our own remarks 


regarding him. 
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THE CAPITOL OF KANSAS, LECOMPTON CITY. 

The view of this fine building, now nearly completed, on page 
12 of this number, was drawn expressly for us, partly on the site 
itself, and finished from the beautiful drawings of the architect. 
The building, which stands on a commanding eminence on Capitol 
Hill, is of stone, with a tin roof, surmounted with a beautiful ob- 
servatory, and the whole is calculated to be done and finished in 
the most thorough and substantial manner. The extreme length 
js 137 feet, extreme width 93 feet. The body of the building is 
109 1-2 feet long by 65 1-2 feet wide, and 62 1-2 feet in height to 
the apex, presenting four fronts, with a colonnade portico on each, 
14 feet wide and 65 feet long. All the ornamental portions on the 
outside are of iron, and the capitals of the columns are of the 
Corinthian order, with full modillion cornice. The basement is 
five feet above ground, and eight feet in the clear, and will be oc- 
cupied for the offices of the district attorney, marshal, etc. On the 
first floor above basement are the supreme court room, library, 
offices of the auditor, treasurer, librarian, clerk of the supreme 
court, and three committee rooms for the legislature. On the 
second floor are the senate chamber, hall of representatives, and 
offices of the governor and secretary. The senate chamber is 35 
by 45 feet, and is to be finished in the Grecian style of architecture. 
The hall of representatives is 45 by 60 feet, with a gallery, and is 
to be of the Roman Corinthian order; the arch cornice over the 
speaker’s seat is to be surmounted with three eagles, the coat of 
arms of the territory, with the territorial motto inscribed beneath 
them. The supreme court room is to be finished in the Doric 
style. The whole plan reflects great credit upon the skill of the 
designer and architect, Mr. Rumbold, of St. Louis, and the energy 
with which the work is being pressed forward by the authorities is 
highly praiseworthy. 


La Feta.—This is the novel title of a new and very elegant 
cigar store, lately opened at No. 206 Washington Street, Boston. 
The stock of the establishment has been especially selected in the 
Havana market by the proprietor personally, and none but the 
genuine weed is to be had at his counter. The curious will ask 
what does “ Za Fela”” mean? In the West Indies, the merchant 
always chooses some pretty fancy title for his store, such as God- 
speed, Virtue, the Sun, Buena Vista, and the like, never using his 
own name as a sign, and thus we find “Za Fela,” which is a soft 
and beautiful female name. Those who indulge in the weed will 
find it in its rarest excellence and delicacy here. 


Exoianp.—Lord Palmerston has rendered himself unpopular, 
by forbidding the military bands playing in the London parks on 
Sunday. 


+ 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» The revised code of North Carolina prohibits duelling un- 
der very severe pains and penalties for fighting. 

«++. At the South they have had some very fine showers lately 
and the crops look very promising. 

-+++ Ripe cherries are hanging on the trees now and strawberry 
beds glow with their luscious scarlet fruit. 

+++» Blackwood’s Magazine says there are nearly 11,000 boats 
engaged in the Scotch fisheries. 

++.» Thirty-four guns of the line-of-battle ship North Carolina 
weigh 7300 pounds each. 

«+++ The last words of the Emperor Severus were, “Let us 
work !” A good miotto for the battle of life. 

-++» A man, for removing a rail from the New Albany and Sa- 
lem Railroad (Ind.), nas been sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

+++» The Emperor Faustin’s subjects have rebelled against his 
august majesty. It has a dark look. 

+++» The ammoniacal waters of gas are said to be death to in- 
sects which infest fruit trees. 

+++» An experimental illumination by heat has been successfully 
tried in Dublin—doublin’ the light. 

+++» Queen Victoria’s steam yacht is as large as the Persia. 
Why don’t she come over here # 

+++» They have been having an earthquake in Arkansas. Was 
it not the people shaking with chills ? 

+++» The tribunal of Vienna have sentenced Dr. Goldmark to 
death as a rebel. He is laughing at them in New York. 

+++» The London Times is now printed on an American press 
—one of Hoe’s lightning arangements. 

+++» People are beginning to crowd down to Nahant. The sail 
per steamer is highly refreshing. 

+++» Everybody persists in calling the Swedish nightingale Jen- 
ny Lind, in spite of Otto Goldschmidt. . 

+++» Marshall P. Wilder, an “ancient and honorable” citizen, 
Commands the “ Ancient and Honorables,” this year. 

_t+++ Boon after Mr. Thomas Barry’s marriage to Miss Clara 
, he was serenaded by a band, T. Comer leading. 

There was a splendid exhibition of horses at Vergennes 
lately—mostly Black Hewks and Morgans. 


_seee The men who set fire to ship George Washington at Tal-. 


cuhuano, have to serve thirty years in the chain-gang. - 

-++» During the present summer, many of our wholesale mer- 
chants will close their stores Saturday afternoons. 

++.» Great times these for Ike Partington! Squibs, pin wheels 
and crackers are prevalent. 

++++ Everybody is going to Europe this summer, and everybod 
else to Saratoga and Newport. . 4 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 

As our journal goes to press a little in anticipation of its date, 
we are writing on the eve of the celebration of our great national 
jubilee. We are yet to hear the pealing of the bells, the roaring 
of the cannon, the reports of the fire-arms, the hiss of the soaring 
rockets, and the din of other popular demonstrations ; we are yet 
to see floating from every staff and pinnacle, that glorious flag with 
its constellated stars and alternate rays of red and white, never 
seeming brighter and prouder than on the Fourth of July, hailed 
as emblematic of the union of the States. 

We have some friends on the other side of the Atlantic, well- 
wishers among the liberals in Europe, who, with all their yearnings 
for free institutions, yet doubt their practicability,—timid men, who 
fear that this republic, as a confederacy of sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, will never see its centennial anniversary. Domestic 
broils and jangles, the threats of demagogues, political quarrels 
here and there, industriously circulated abroad by the janissaries of 
despotism to discourage the friends of freedom, have certainly in- 
spired doubt of our political stability. But we only wish our good 
friends of the other hemisphere, or a representative of them— 
Lamartine, for instance, who, drawing near the close of his career, 
despondingly exclaims, “God help humanity, for man cannot !”’— 
could be with us on this our national festival. 

Here they would see the people in their strength, in their joyous- 
ness and their gratitude, going up to their altars to revive memo- 
ries of the past, to hear again the lessons bequeathed to them by 
the immortal fathers of the republic, and to renew their vows of 
loyalty to the Union and the constitution. On this day of days, 
the spirits of Washington and his compeers are in our midst. 
Their words, repeated by the tongues of thousands of orators, are 
caught up by millions, whose responsive thunders of acclamation 
tell us that the fire of American patriotism burns as bright and 
pure as ever. 

We wish that, on this day, every man in the republic, in addition 
to the Declaration of Independence, could read Washington’s 
Farewell Address, a priceless legacy to his countrymen. Every 

sentence, every word in that address, was carefully weighed, and 
there is scarcely a line or letter in the document that any patriot 
would desire to see changed. Written on the eve of a presidential 
election, it is untainted by a shade of partizanship. Solemn and 
calm, it is undisfigured by a single appeal to passion, or a single 
effort at display. As an eulogy on the blessings of the Union, and 
an argument in behalf of its preservation, it has never been equalled. 

The great principle of self-government, applicd on a vast scale, 
which Washington pronounced “ well worth a full and fair experi- 
ment,” has stood the test of time. It has carried this country 
through many a momentous crisis,—through the fierce struggles 
of party, through the bloody test of foreign wars, and we are still 
a united people. Expansion of territory has not weakened the 
force of union. The young heart of California beats as warmly 
for the common weal as that of the “ Old Thirteen,” comrades in 
arms through the storm and strife of the Revolution. And if any 
still doubt the fraternal spirit of our people, let them wait till a 
foreign foe once more threaten us ; then it will be seen that a fami- 
ly of thirty millions can be banded as closely in upholding the 
honor of their flag as a nation of three millions, and that the spirit 
of independence alone can fuse a vast diversity of local interests 
in one common mould. With all her energies concentrated for the 
holiest and highest purposes, America can stand against the world. 


VOLUME ELEVEN. 

With the number of Ballou’s Pictorial in the hands of the reader, 
we come before the public with number one of our eleventh volume. 
It will be observed that we appear in a new dress throughout—new 
type, fresh heading, and bright in all departments. We cannot let 
this opportunity pass, without briefly thanking the hundred thou- 
sand regular patrons of this journal for their continued and un- 
changing support. Our paper has assumed a position that it will 
continue to maintain ; fortunate from the outset, being the pioneer 
of all illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic, we have never 
circulated so largely as at the present writing, which shows that 
the public taste has increased for good, pleasing and instructive 
illustrations, coupled with refined and entertaining miscellany. 
Were it not for the egotism of the thing, we should be pleased to 
publish some of the friendly letters which we are constantly receiv- 
ing from parents, acknowledging the excellent, moral and educa- 
tional effect of our weekly visits to their home-circles, inculcating 
a taste for reading, a knowledge of men and manners all over the 
world, of localities, of natural history, and, in short, of a vast mine 
of intellectual wealth that young and old would else know not of. 
We shall still continue to exert ourself to the utmost to make Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial a welcome visitor to all classes, and to all ages that 
gather about the hearthstone. 


™ 


Tue Greek ApventuRER: or, The Soldier and the Spy.—This 
admirable novelette, now publishing in The Flag of our Union, has 
met with a demand which has rendered it necessary for us to keep 
our presses running night and day. Lieutenant Murray, the author, 
is one of the most fascinating writers of the times. 


Monry.—The British East India Company have 
_granted a pension of £5000 sterling to the Marquis- Dalhousie, 
during whose administration four kingdoms were annexed to their 
territory. John Bull don’t like annexation when we practise it. 


Tue PorsonerR.—The most eminent English counsel are en- 
gaged on both sides in the trial of the notorious Palmer, whose 
doings we chronicled at length in the Flag some weeks since. 


Traty.—Things in Italy look squally. The European powers, 
in obedience to the spirit of the age, are determined to do some- 


SCENES IN THE RING. 
SPALDING & ROGERS’S RAILROAD CIRCUS. 

The admirable performances exhibited at this splendid establish- 
ment were so brilliantly successful, recently, at the Public Garden 
in this city, and have given so much pleasure all over the country, 
that we devote, without hesitation, the whole of our last page to a 
representation of some of the most striking feats, delineated by 
our talented artist, Mr. Barry. On the upper part of the page, at 
the left and right, are grouped together the “ American Brothers ;” 
in the centre is the “ Levater Lee Troupe,” and below, the daring 
equestrian, James Robinson, in his unparalleled feats. The 
“ American Brothers” are a band of six gymnasts from different 
portions of the United States,—Hercules Libby, Henry Omar, 
Charles Noyes, John Davenport, Frank Rentz and Joe Hazlitt, 
surpassing all of their kind in physical excellence, and have origi- 
nated a series of gymnastic feats peculiarly novel, interesting and 
astonishing. The evolutions and combinations of corporeal pictures 
by Libby, Davenport, Omar and Rentz, on two tall, unsupported 
ladders, in which the eye scarcely keeps pace with the celerity of 
their movements, are beautiful and surprising. Libby, Davenport 
and Rentz—the two latter suspended in a variety of positions upon 
a pole thirty feet long raised in mid air, by the former, transfix the 
spectator with wonder, not unmingled with fear for their safety ; 
while the antipodean exercises of Omar, with a heavy globe, on 
the top of a slender perch, reaching almost to the apex of the 
pavilion, supported by Noyes, brought down the house with the 
enthusiastic applause they deserved. The “ Levater Lee Troupe” 
consists of Levater Lee, and his children—Augusta, John and 
Steve. John is a young Adonis in beauty and grace, and Augus- 
ta a Terpsichorean paragon; but Steve, the pantomime clown ot 
the troupe, is par excellence the star, though only eight years of age. 
He has the fun and nonchalance of a Grimaldi. John and Au- 
gusta were born in Paris, while Steve, who first saw light in Lon- 
don, presents many of the characteristics of John Bull. The 
Levater Lee Troupe have been especial court favorites in London 
and Paris; have several times contributed to the royal fetes by 
command of their majesties at St. James and St. Cloud; and 
Steve is especially proud of an episode in his young life, in which 
Queen Victoria, at the Drury Lane Theatre, in her enthusiasm, 
sent for him to the royal box, and kissed the little jester in the 
presence and to the delight of her subjects. This troupe is en- 
gaged for the new amphitheatre in New Orleans, the coming win- 
ter. James Robinson, the equestrian, differs from all other stars 
that have yet appeared in the equestrian firmament, in turning 
backward somersaults over canvass obstacles and through small 
hoops, on a bareback horse, at full speed,—a feat never accomplished 
by any other rider, and very rarely, even, by any equestrian on the 
broad surface of a two by eight foot pad. This, however, consti- 
tutes but a small portion of his superiority. The most startling 
effect is produced by his lightning quickness, the great speed of 
his horse, the certainty and apparent ease with which he retains 
difficult positions on his flying courser, defying the laws of gravity, 
and to sum up—the symmetry of his person, engaging features, and 
remarkable grace. All the most difficult feats which other riders 
are proud in executing on a pad, Robinson makes child’s play of on 
his nude horse, while his chef-d’euvres have never been dreamed of, 
much less attempted, by the most celebrated equestrians. Robin- 
son is about twenty-two years old, was born in Charleston (his real 
name is Fitzgerald), is engaged by Messrs. Spalding & Rogers for 
their new amphitheatre in New Orleans, next winter, and at an 
enormous salary for an European tour, next summer. 
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RIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. David Ayers to Miss Martha E. Huck- 
ins; by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. 8. B. Simons to Miss Almira N. Mason; by Kev. 
Mr. Burlingham, Mr. B. F. Welch to Miss Sarah M. Snow; by Rev. Dr. Kirk, 
Mr. Henry Flanders to Miss Delia P. Kingsley, of Jamaica Plain; by Kev. Mr. 
Richards, Mr. Charles W. Badger to Miss Mary C. Fowler; by Kev. Mr. Miner, 
Mr. George F. Alvord to Miss Margaret J. Murphy.—At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Al der Stuart to Miss Fannie A. Learned.—At Cambridge- 
port, by Rev. Dr. Pryor, Mr. William B. Perry to Miss Susan L. Russell.—At 
Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Hall, Mr. James M. Sweetser to Miss Sarah 8. Whiting, 
both of South Reading.—At Newtonville, by Kev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Horace W. 
Barry to Miss Helen Carter.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. Noah Brooks, 
of Dixon, Ill., to Miss Caroline A. Fellows.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Dut- 
ton, Mr. Edward Snow to Miss Melintha Wright.—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. 
Kad. , Mr. George F. Raymond to Miss Jane K. Bradbury, of Livermore, Me.— 
At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Burt, Mr. Philip H. Wing, of North Fairhaven, 
to Miss Mary M. Martin.—At Springfield, by Kev. Dr. Ide, Mr. John Damon, 
of Chesterfield, to Miss Elizabeth A. Loomis, of Williamsburg. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. John Perkins, 60; Mrs. Sarah 
wife of Mr. Isaiah Knowles, 43; Winthrop Blanchard, 17.—At Charlestown, 
Hon. Timothy Thompson, 79; Mrs. Mary L. Waitt, 38; Widow Sarah G. Pills- 
bury, 78.—At West Roxbury, Mrs. Jane R. Sampson, 36.—At Auburndale, 
Miss Caroline E. Ware, 15.—At Malden, Miss Mary Smith, 22.—At Dedham, 
Mrs. Nancy D. Braytou.—At Lynn, Mr. Joseph Bickford, 39; Widow Lydia 
Brown, 66; Mr. Nathaniel B. Osborn, 42; Mr. Benjamin B. Oliver, 74.—At 
Salem, Mr. Charles M’Mahan, 72.—At Marblehead, Mr. Nehemiah Preble, 84; 
Widow Sarah Melzard, 72; Widow Eliza Winslow, 84.—At Wrentham, Capt. 
Robert P. Holmes, 34.—At Lowell, Mr. Thomas Dodge, 67.—At Abington, Mra. 
Abigail W. Beal, 42.—At Fairhaven, Capt. Silas Allen, 78.—At North Fair- 
haven, Mr. Alfred Morse, 79.—At Dartmouth, Mr. Peleg Slocum. 92.—At New 
Bedford, Miss Sarah R. Bennett, 35.—At Hamilton, Mr. John Tuttle, 77.—At 
Spencer, Mr. Chales E. Denny, 40.—At Barre, Mrs. Rosina White, 46.—At Pe- 
tersham, Mr. Jotham Peckham.—At Pelham, Widow Sarah Kingman, 78.—At 
Williamsburg, Widow Lucretia W. Bodman 


Cushing, 73; Mrs. Nancy, 
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Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVAN’ 


sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


and one copy of Tum oF oon 
one person, one 
‘Published every SaturDar, by M. BALLOU, Boston. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 
Gems of faith and truth! 
The dew of life's morn has flown; 
Vanished, the visions of youth, 
Innocent childhood’s gone! 
Vanished, the hopes of life! 
Vanished, the visions of time! 
Heaviness, woe and strife 
Pay for a sounding name. 


Drearily over the wide world roaming, 

Tremblingly peering through the gloaming— 
Horrid shadows flitting by ; 

Visions of past wasted moments— 

Life's bright gems in scattered fragmente— 
All around me lie; 

Listening to the storm-king’s thunder, 

I, all weary-hearted, wonder 
Why I may not die: 

Die, and sleeping on forever— 

Dream : the soul awaken—never! 


“Lest!” 
A seat near the blood of the feast, 
A station near the throne ; 
“In the kingdom of heaven—the least "'— 
So much of life is gone! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ASMODEUS IN SAN FRANCISCO: 


—OR,— 


A NIGHT IN A GAMBLING HOUSE! 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 

Is the hard winter of ’50, I was in San Francisco, nearly penni- 
less and with no immediate prospect of obtaining a situation. My 
board bill was rapidly lengthening, while my exchequer was be- 
coming beautifully less. These facts had been brought home to 
mind one evening with particular force, by a gentle hint from my 
worthy landlady at our evening meal ; and as I sat over my small 
fire and fingered my last doubloon, I had almost resolved to rush 
to a monte tablo and either increase or lose it. 

While musing the fire burned down, the light became dim, and 
I had lost all note of time, when a light tap came at the door. 
Supposing my landlady, who often dropped in on her way to bed 
to take a slight drop of whiskey punch, was speculating on the 
probability of my being awako, I at once responded, “‘ Come in !”” 
Straightway the latch was noiselessly turned, the hinges without 
the customary creak revolved, and slowly entered—not my bust- 
ling landlady—but a tall, pale, elderly man, dressed in black, with 
hat in hand, and that self-possession and tact of manner, that be- 
speak a man of the world, and can cloak tne most thorough impu- 
dence of act with the semblance of polite and friendly attention. 
Drawing near the table at which I sat, the stranger bowed grace- 
fully, and in a musical and insinuating voice observed : 

“T have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Stanhope ¢” 

“You have, sir,” I replied, wondering where he got his inform- 
ation. “May I have the honor of knowing whom I address ?” 

“O, Iam a very obscure individual,” said he, with an odd sort 
of emphasis on the word “ obscure,”—“ my name is of little con- 
sequence.” 

“In the church, I presume *” 

“ Ahem! why—ao, not exactly—though I have a warm interest 
in some of its affairs.” 

“ Ah, in the law, perhaps *” 

Thoughts of some unpaid bill made me finger my doubloon. 

“ No—I never take, though I have been accused of giving a 
retaining fee.”” 

“Will you permit me to ask what is your profession?” I in- 
quired tartly, nettled at his manner of avoiding my leading queries. 

“ T’m surveyor-general,” said he, with a quiet smile. 

“Well, please despatch what you may have with me, sir, as 
speedily as possible.” 

““ Humph !—few people deal with me in haste, with their own 
will. You'll not be in so great a hurry when you know me.” 

“T say, stranger,” I exclaimed, “ I suppose you think it a good 
joke to walk into a gentleman’s private room at this time of night, 
without saying who or what you are.” 

He leaned over the table and whispered in my ear—no matter 
what—it was sufficient. 

Marine reader, you probably know what is expressed by the 
term “taken aback.” I was in this position, on receiving this 
whispered communication ; for some moments I sat—every nerve 
and sinew paralyzed, every artery beating like the himmer of a 
fulling mill, and “each particular hair” twisting like a young 
black snake with horror. The bland tones of the stranger’s voice, 
however, soon reassured me, and I ventured to steal a look at his 
extremities, to see if his feet had any little peculiarities about them. 
The stranger laughed as he observed me, and tapping his boot 
with a long, flexible black cane, exclaimed : 

“ Pshaw! you'll see nothing of that. The boots are Farr’s own, 
and sans reproche.” 

“ That’s a neat cane you have,” said I, trying if my tongue could 
perform its office. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “ guess what it’s made of,” handing it to me. 

“ Whalebone ?” 

“No.” 

“ Hippopotamus hide 

“No.” 


“India rubber ?” 

“Be.” 

“ What is it then ?” 

“ My tail!” 

“ Your t-t-ta-tail ?”’ I stammered, hastily dropping the caudality. 

“Yes,” said he, gravely. “I found it inconvenient in society, 
but unwilling to part with an old friend, I had it mounted with 
gold, and you sce it makes a stylish rattan—but come, you were 
just thinking of trying your luck at a gaming table. Should you 
like to accept my arm as a cicerone 7” 

“T should like it of all things—but—that—is—are there any—” 

“O, make yourself easy ; there are no conditions, I assure you. 
I have no mercenary motives, but will show you what you might 
not otherwise sce.’’ 

After a short walk, during which I observed my friend recognize 
many of our first men, as though they were “ auld acquaintance,” 
we reached the doors of the P—— saloon, one of the palatial gam- 
ing houses of San Francisco. Eschewing the lower and more pub- 
lic room, we passed directly up the stairs and knocking in a pecu- 
liar manner, were admitted to a room brilliantly lighted and fitted 
up with luxurious splendor, displaying tables loaded with fruit, 
wines, and other refreshments. Mirrors at either end reflected 
an apparently endless vista. The guests here were few, and scem- 
ed, by their jaded, haggard appearance, more like escaped maniacs 
than sane men ; these were evidently the unfortunate wooers of the 
fickle dame, fortune ; for otherwise they would not have lingered 
on the entrance to their elysium. 

Declining all refreshment, we walked to the end of the apart- 
ment, and opening the door (a large mirror), which skilfully con- 
cealed the entrance to the adjoining room, we entered a smaller 
and less gaudy hall, containing one large centre table and two or 
three side tables. The crowd was at the long, oval, green-covered 
board, where was dealt rouge et noir; each end was divided into 
compartments, marked respectively red and black. In the centre 
of the table sat two men on raised seats, the groom porter and the 
croupier, before whom were the cards and the glittering pile of 
gold—the bait for fools. Lights overhead with shades threw all 
their power on the bank, while all beyond was in gloom. 


A confusion of noises broke on my ear, together with the cry of 
the croupier: “ Make your game!” “ Game is made!’ etc. 

“ A coup has just been dealt,” said my companion, “and as this 
next is the last of the deal, we will observe ; sit down.” 

“Game is made, gentlemen ;” and the croupier began dealing. 

“ Twenty-five black,” said he, as he laid down five or six cards. 

Those whose money was on the red, where the largest stake lay, 
brightened, while their opponents became heavy; and one man, 
who had piled up his ounces to a largo amount on the black, 
groaned and covered his eyes with his hands as if not to see the 
anticipated loss. 

“ Thirty ! black wins !”’ said the dealer, as ho laid out a second 
line of cards. 

“ Hurrah !’’ shouted the man of the ounces, laughing hysterically. 

“Fury! it’s not possible!” said a pale, anxious man, whose little 
all was on the red. 

“Shall I count the cards again?” questioned the dealer. 

“Lend me five hundred on that,” said a showily dressed indi- 
vidual, as he passed a diamond ring to the banker. 

“ With pleasure, sir—here it is,” was the soft reply. 

“Can you let me have ten dollars?” asked a gentlemanly look- 
ing, but meanly clad, young man. “TI have lost my last dollar !” 

“‘ What have you as security ?” returned the harpy. 

“ Nothing but my word of honor that I will repay you ; but you 
may trust me.” 

“That’s not negotiable ; game is made, gentlemen.” 

“O, do not trifle with me,” said the applicant, his voice choking 
with emotion. “It is—it isto buy my wife and children bread! 
I have lost my whole quarter’s salary to-night, and who will assist 
me—who will aid a gambler 

“ Can’t help it,” replied the first speaker; “you should have 
more prudence—we don’t force gentlemen to play. There’s a man 
has won a thousand of me to-night, and I don’t ask Aim for a loan 
—all can’t win.” 

“God help me!” said the unfortunate, as, dashing his hat over 
his eyes, he prepared to leave the room. 

“Tell the porters not to admit that gentleman again, till further 
orders,” said the banker to a servant; “which will be when he 
receives his next quarter’s salary,” he added, in a whisper. 

“ Now look behind you and see a more private peculation,” said 
my friend. 

At a small table, with many anxious lookers-on, was a person 
dealing the game of faro, while a single man seemed to be playing. 
I at once recognized him as Sam B——, a well-known million- 
aire, who had accumulated his fortune during the early excitement 
by land speculations, some of which were rather questionable. 

“ B—— has already lost five thousand dollars to-night; he is- 
now about to bet ten thousand on a single card, having become 
excited ; go and whisper in the ear of the dealer that he is a friend 
of yours, that you have observed his tricks, and will expose him.” 

Seeming to feel some mysterious impulse over my powers of vo- 
lition, I obeyed. The dealer nodded, gave me a wink and slipped 
a dozen eagles into my hand, smiling meanwhile as if doing a 
meritorious action. The cards were pulled, and B—— lost. 

“] cannot keep this money,” said I. 

“Why not? The dealer robbed his victim.” 

“To him then it belongs.” 

“ Not at all—he cheated the Mormons, whose treasurer he was.” 

“ Well, then it is their property.” 

“ Why, yes—but as there are some hundred thousand to divide 
it among, you had better keep it, more especially as B—— will not 
pay his losses.” 


“Not pay ! why has he not staked the amount ?”’ 

“O, no; be is well known, and his word is deemed good for any 
sum ; however, you will hear to-morrow that he repudiates jj 
gambling debts ; thus you can test, if desired, the mooted question 
whether gambling is protected by law in the ‘Gold State’ or not.” 

“Make your game, gontlemen—last deal to-night—only cards 
for three coups more,” vociferated the banker. 

Two successful ones for the bank followed. 

“ Last turn, gentlemen.” 

. Hoping to recover, or at least mitigate their losses, many of the 
players staked their remaining funds on the coming event, and 
every eye was bent with deep anxiety on the dealer. 

“ Thirty-one,” said he ; and the stakes were raked into a marked 
space where they were to remain for the decision of another coup, 

“ Thirty-two black—thirty-three—red loses,” said the croupier, 
dragging in with his long rake the heaps of money, and returning 
the trifling bets on black, since in a “ tiente un apres”’ the winning 
bets are not paid. 

As play was announced to be concluded, all left the apartment 
save the two dealers of a monte table and ourselves; and, just as 
we were on the point of going out, voices in apparent altercation 
were heard in the next room, and the door being thrown open, two 
athletic young men, apparently intoxicated, rushed in. 

“ Hillo, old boy!” exclaimed one of them, addressing one of 
the monte dealers, ‘not going to shut up yet, are you 7” 

“ Finished for this evening, sir,’”’ he replied. 

“O, you have already turned three hours of morning into even- 
ing ; I don’t think it will make odds if you add an extra one to tho 
account. Come, wake up and look here ;’’ and he pulled a long 
bag of gold dust from his pocket—‘ I mean to lose this or break 
your bank, before morning.” 

The sight of the money, and the apparent drunken state of tho 
young man, was too much for the cupidity of the dealer ; glancing 
knowingly at his partner, he seated himself at the table, and com- 
menced his game. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I will accommodate you, though I assure 
you I have no desire to keep open longer.” 

“These young men,” said my mentor, “are brothers, lately 
from the mines. They have been ficeced of large sums, and have 
feigned drunkenness to put these fellows off their guard, and have 
determined to have full revenge should they discover foul play. 
Keep your eye on the dealer—you will see sport anon.” 

Resolved to assist these men, if necessary, I sat silently watch- 
ing the denouement of the affair. For sometime all went on woll— 
the stakes were not large, and all seemed fair. The brothers gen- 
erally bet on the same card, and I noticed that the ace and queen 
seemed favorites with them both ; at last they increased the stakes 
and the dealer became anxious—glancing at his partner with pecu- 
liar significance, he gave him the cards, and arising, passed out of 
the room, saying he should return immediately. 

“He is going to prepare a pack expressly for these men; in 
technical terms, he will ‘wax the queens and aces ;’ in fact, make a 
perfectly sure thing for himself.” 

The fellow soon came in, and, as he seated himself, slipped a 
pack of cards in the drawer where the spare ones were deposited. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “I will try you.” ' 

And taking this very pack, he threw out an aco and a knave. 
The brothers both placed a large sum on the ace, and the dealer 
began to draw; for a long time neither appeared, but at last the 
knave came up. In an instant a grasp like a vice was on the deal- 
er’s throat. 

“ Villain !” shouted the young man, shaking him as a dog would 
arat. “I’ve caught you at last!” 

The confederate who sat opposite, was seized by the other brother 
at the same moment, and thus stopped resistance or cry for succor. 

“Scoundrel!” resumed the former speaker, “ you thought us 
drunk, but here is an ace,” and turning back the dealt cards he 
showed an ace stuck to the back of another card—* come, refund 
the money you robbed us of, or it will go ill with you! You will 
find the amount here.” And he handed a piece of paper with his 
left hand, still keeping his hold of his throat. 

“ My de . Lad gasped the t h, unwilli to part with his 
spoils, though shaking with terror, “my good sir—we have—lost 
so—much—immensely lately—” 

“Pay it,” said his antagonist, sternly, “ or—” 

The ominous click of a pistol filled up the pause. 

“ Allow me to go—and fetch it—from my—my bureau down 
stairs,” stammered the rascal. 

“What! and alarm your friends* No, no, my fine fellow ; fork 
up, or take the contents of this.” 

And he pressed the cold muzzle of a pistol to his cheek. The 
argument was too cogent—the sum demanded was’ counted out, 
and quietly pocketed by the brothers, who, giving the swindlers 4 
brace of hearty shakes, walked off in great glee. 


* > * * * * * 
“I will now bid you good night,” said I to my companion a5 we 
stood again in the open air. ; 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared he, in a tone that petrified me with horror, 
“do you think I part company with my acquaintances so easily * 

And seizing me by the arms, he dragged me forward with such 
rapidity that I could not even tell the direction we were taking. 
Suddenly he stopped. I turned to remonstrate with him. As! 
looked at him his countenance changed : it 
—smiled ! 

“Eh! ah! what! Brown, is that you? Why, where is—0, I 
see ;” opening my eyes to the full extent. “I’ve been dreaming ! 

This fact was evident, for there stood Brown, who roomed be 
neath, and the bright light of day was streaming in at the window: 
That pitcher of punch, now empty, and the “Der Freischuts of 
the night previous at the Adelphi, had caused strange dreams. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is engaged to appear in New Orleans 
next winter. —— One of the men of the celebrated freebooter La- 
fitte, named James Campbell, died at Virginia Point, Texas, lately, 
in the 70th year of his age. The Galveston Civilian says that 
Campbell was in the navy in 1812, attached to the frigate Consti- 
tution, and participated in her brilliant engagement with the Guer- 
riero. He afterwards joined Lafitte, and was his favorite lieuten- 
ant.—— The hostile Indians in Florida are variously estimated at 
from two to five hundred warriors. —— Hon. John M. Niles, for- 
merly senator in Congress from Connecticut, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Van Buren, died at Hartford, lately, in the 69th year of 
his age. His disease was cancer in the stomach. —— The best fire 
annihilator that has yet been invented is a cord of green hemlock 
bark. —— The New York Times, in alluding to the fact that the 
late gale blew off the roof of Burton’s Theatre, remarks: “It is 
not the first time that a theatrical manager has suffered from an 
injudicious puff.” —— Duncan Gray, a respectable farmer of Jas- 
per county, Iowa, was accidentally shot dead by his son. —— Mr. 
George Benkert, an American composer of music, has been spend- 
ing several years in the prosecution of his art in study under the 
best composers of Germany. His works have received flattering en- 
comiums from the musical periodicals of Germany. —— The clipper 
ship Snow Squall, Capt. Gerard, ran from New York to Rio Ja- 
neiro in thirty days—the quickest trip on record. —— The Medical 
Specialist says that one great error that we commit is, that we 
drink too much at our meals. —— In the address published by the 
Spanish minister Alcadia, to the people, in October, 1794, was the 
passage :—‘I have given directions for a general fast throughout 
the kingdom, in order to implore the assistance of Almighty God. 
But, notwithstanding this, do not despair, or think your affairs 
irretrievable.”” ——- The corner stone of the Maine State Seminary, 
a Freewill Baptist institution, was laid in Lewiston, lately, with 
appropriate ceremonies. —— A man in Orange county, New York, 
was found one night climbing an overshot wheel in a fulling mill. 
He was asked what he was doing. He said he was “trying to go 
up to bed, but somehow or other these stairs wont hold still.” ——— A 
line of powerful screw propellers is shortly to commence running 
between Now York and Cork. A wag says that it is to be called 
the Cork-Screw Line. —— Santa Anna, the ex-dictator of Mexico, 
is living in great style at Tabaco, four miles from Carthagena, in 
New Grenada, South America. He is said to be worth the sum of 
$4,000,000. If you will look at the shape of France on the 
map, you will see that she looks like an old sea-dog, without legs 
or head, “squaring off” at England in a bob-tailed pea jacket. 
England looks as if she had a “poor show.” —— A letter from 
Washington says the proposition to change the navy yard from 
Charlestown to Newport, has died a natural death, nobody having 
moved in the matter.——M. Montigny, French consul in China, 
says that the Chinese mix arsenic freely with the tobacco which 
they make, and those who do so are described as “stout fellows, 
with lungs like a blacksmith’s bellows, and rosy as cherubs.”-—— In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, J. P. Kalapza, who was Kossuth’s aid-de-camp in 
the Hungarian army, obtained a divorce from his wife Kara, on the 
ground of wilful absence for three years.—— The secretary of 
war has, by actual experiment, proved the entire success of artesian 
wells on the plains of the Mesilla Valley. One well, seven hun- 
dred feet deep, supplies an abundance of good water. The 

Home Journal tells of a lady who has worn, at one time, as many 
as thirty skirts! We do not know what is the usual number, but 
the above seems to us like a few too many. —— At Funchal, Ma- 
deira, it is the fashion to wear white boots instead of black ones. 
A lump of chalk serves in the place of the blacking-box and 
brush. A terrific hurricane recently passed over a portion of 
Dallas county, Texas. Its course was from north to south, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, extending from east to west two or three 
hundred yards. The tract over which it swept was completely 
devastated. Nine persons were killed, and a great many wounded. 


> 


Straw Bonnets.—The manufacture of these articles in Fox- 
boro’, Mass., is a great branch of industry. The Messrs. Carpen- 
ter manufacture straw bonnets to the amount of $2,000,000 a year. 
Their main building covers several acres; in it are employed 500 
persons, and in private houses in the adjoining towns some 3000 
more are employed. Some of the ladies of Foxboro’ earn $500 a 
Year in this occupation. 
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Bixpive.—We are now binding up in our neat, substantial and 
uniform style, the past volume of the Pictorial, in full gilt, at a 
charge of one dollar each. Our agents at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis, will bind in 
similar style at one dollar and a quarter, thus putting the work into 
® form for lasting preservation, and greatly increasing its value. 
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Boox ap Stariowsrr Co., No, 17 Lona Waany, Saw Pran- 
Janus . President.— P. 
Hibben, G. B. Haywood.—Cuaries GaLacar, Agent, New 
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York, 

_Tux Marxers.—Butter goes off very freely in the hot weather ; 
pigs hang heavily on hand, especially those taken by the leg; and 
ges suffer in consequence of the pressure. 


Joc Penromerr.—J. Russell Spalding, at No. 27 Tremont 
Row, sells a delicious rival to Lubin called Jug Perfumery, and at 
One quarter the cost. 

Rouxp rue Rinc.—At New Bedford, lately, there were no 
fewer than five circus companies in full blast—and plenty of sperm 


in port. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The fare from St. Louis to Boston is only $28, or a little over | 


two cents a mile. 

The National Congress of Bogota has passed a decree declaring 
Carthagena a free port. 

A petite comedy, called “ Tit for Tat,”’ has been written for Mrs 
Bowers by Col. J. 8. Wallace of the Philadelphia press. 

A few days since, a negress, working on a furm a few miles from 
Lynchburg, Va., found a lump of pure gold worth $113. 

The camels brought out by the ship Supply, for the United 
States government, were safely landed in Texas. 

The gipseys issued from India “a long time ago,” and settled in 
Hungary and Wallachia, spreading from thence into other countries. 


Henry Hopkins, the lawyer and postmaster who robbed the mail 
at Island Pond, Vt., has beon found guilty, and sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment. 

The population of the United States is now over 25,000,000, 
making nearly 6,000,000 families ; of these, it is believed, more 
than 1,000,000 are without the Bible. 

The legislature of Wisconsin has again refused to re-establish 
capital punishment—the bill to repeal the anti-hanging act having 
been rejected in the assembly by a majority of one. 

The “ New York Teacher,” conducted by a board of twelve edi- 
tors, under the supervision of Alexander Wilder, claims to have 
the widest circulation of any educational journal in the world. 


We see it stated that travelling on the Lord’s day, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, except in the direction of a church, is strictly forbidden 
b ~e Wonder what they do with people who travel home from 
church ? 

At a meeting in Philadelphia, a few days since, it was resolved 
to endeavor to raise $5000 in that city towards the establishment 
of an American chapel in Paris. A committee was appointed to 
collect the money. 

In an article in the Medical Reformer, the editor remarks that 
as, in the spring of the year, the sensibilities of the digestive organs 
are increased, the full diet of winter will, if persisted in, tend to 
induce fever. 

Two brutes lately raced their steeds from Auburn, Cal., to Sacra- 
mento and back, 77 miles. . One, a male, was d and beaten 
by several men during the last 15 miles. The horse either died or 
was abandoned on the road. 

The Highland Society of Newcastle have resolved to present Sir 
Colin Campbell with a large and elegantly chased silver snuff-box, 
inlaid with gold, as a mark of their high estimation for his distin- 
guished services in the Crimea. 

The late Dr. Warren, of Boston, left particular directions in his 
will for the injection of his body with an arsenical solution, for a 
minute | pee apes examination, for the preparation of his skele- 
ton, and for its preservation in the cabinet of the Medical College. 


Mr. Blackstone, who figured in the early history of Boston, had 
the following grant made to him, which, at this day, is worth a 
pretty penny :—“ It is agreed that Mr. William Blackstone shall 
haue 50 acres of ground sett out for him neare to his howse in Bos- 
ton, to enioy for ever.” 

French soldiers at Constantinople are said to be dying off in a 
most frightful manner, with a disease intermediate between scurvy 
and the typhus fever. A number of doctors have also died, and 
recently one committed suicide because he had failed to discover a 
remedy for the complaint. 

One of the oldest pa in Northern Europe is the official 
gazette of Sweden, the Postoch Inrikes Tigning. It was founded in 
1664, during the reign of Queen Christiana, the daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the Great; and the present year is, without inter- 
ruption, its two hundred and eleventh anniversary. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Bullock, of Granville, N. C., has transported the 
editor of the Clarksville (Va.) Tobacco Plant to the seventh heaven 
of delight by sending to him a bunch of as , some of the 
spires of which measured twelve and a half inches in length and 

and one-eighth in circumference ! 

In India, according to the Rev. Mr. Walpole, any man of the 
place who may be inclined to mattimony, if he happen to be pleased 
with any of the girls whom he sees in ing, throws an embroi- 
dered handkerchief on her head and neck ; the girl is then obliged 
to return home, regards herself as betrothed, and appears no more 
in public! 

A physician of extensive practice says, in reference to the vast 
number of experiments witnessed by him in the use of chloroform, 
that it is not by any means necessary to carry the absorption of the 
chloroform to the extent of destroying all power of movement—in 
fact, that there is danger in crossing the line which separates mo- 
tion and its abolition. 

Turkish fire engines are laughable contrivances for putting out 
fires. They are — but little force pumps, standing in a co) 
per basin capable of holding, perhaps, four pails of water. T 
reservoir is supplied from a fountain by a row of Turks, who pass 
the water in buckets. The hose for these “machines” is carried 
around the neck of some Turk, and the firemen move at a dog trot. 


Mr. and Mrs. took a benefit at the Gaiety, New Orleans, 
lately. He was called out at the end of the performances and 
made some appropriate remarks, when suddenly, from one of the 
side boxes, he was presented, in the name of citizens of New 
Orleans, with a beautiful service of silver. In returning thanks, 
he remarked that “although devoted to the service, he did not ex- 
pect to win the plate.” 

The curability of insanity, if placed under suitable treatment 
within the first year of its duration, is stated by commissioners 
appointed to investigate the subject in Massachusetts, to be as high 
as 75 to 90 per cent. ; but if a second year is allowed to e be- 
fore restorative measures are resorted to, the cures would be less 
than one-half that proportion. After the fifth year has passed, 
almost all liope of recovery may be abandoned. 

The annual commencements of the various medical schools in 
Philadelphia have just been held, and from the returns made of 
the number of graduates, the oe summary is derived :— 
Jefferson i 
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A berth for and sailing vessels has been 

with a view to prevent, by its use, sea-sickness. At the bottom of 
the berth are two wide convex pieces, or battens, from the centre 
of the under side of which , which are 
hooked to the sides of the berth. springs are made to pos- 
sess considerable elasticity, so that the person who occupies 
berth will always preserve his balance, no matter how mi 
vessel may be tossed. 
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Foreign Items. 


M. Ponsard’s last comedy, “ L’Honneur et l’Argent,” bas pro- 
duced the author the sum of £4000! , 

The King of Naples is said to look with intense suspicion upon 
the Anglo-Italian legion, now at Malta. 
_ M. Kossuth has addressed several very sympathizing audiences 
in Scotland lately. The Austrian concordat is the great subject of 
his oratory at present. 


It is expected that but small supplies of grain will he obtained 
by merchants who seek it at Odessa; but in the Sea of Azof it is 
probable that large quantities can be had. 

A letter from Bucharest says, that not content with plundering 
everybody about them, the Austrian troops have taken to plunder- 
ing the churches also. No less than forty-five have been robbed 
lately, including some Protestant chapels. 

Aldershott camp has its theatre, a building of the Noah’s ark 
style of architecture, where the officers get up amateur perform- 
anees. More fortunate, however, than their brethren in the Cri- 
mea, they enjoy the assistance of lady professionals for female 


The Sub-marine Telegraph Company is about to resume and 
complete its line from the island of Sardinia to Cape Bon, so that 
Paris will soon be placed in telegraphic communication with the 
colony of Algiers. The marine cord been reduced from seven 
to three cords. 

The Count de Montenuovo, the son of Count Niepburg and Ma- 
rie-Louise, the widow of Napoleon, is now a lieutenant field mar- 
shal in the service of Austria. He has still in his possession the 
famous collar of rose-colored pearls which the. first emperor gave 
to Marie-Louise when they were married ; and his wife, the Hun- 
=— duchess Bathiany, now wears it in the drawing-rooms of 

ienna. 
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Sands of Gold. 


An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
gave before.—Swift. 

«++. Pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colors, and, 
unless sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear.—Locke. 

..++ False shame and fear of blame cause more bad actions 
than good, but virtue never blushes but for evil—J. J. Rousseau. 

.--- It is hard to personate and act a part long. Therefore, if 
a man thinks it convenient to seem good, let him be so, indeed.— 
Tillotson. 

.--- Aman should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
re which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.— Pope. 

--++ Truth, like the juice of the poppy, in small quantities, 
calms men ; in larger, heats and irritates them, and is attended 
by fatal consequences in its excess.—Landor. 

.... The water that flows from a spring doesn’t congeal in win- 
ter. So those sentiments of friendship which flow from the heart 
cannot be frozen in adversity.— Addison. 

..-- Vanity in women is not invariably, theugh it is too often, 
the sign of a cold and selfish heart ; in men it always is ; therefore 
we ridicule it in society, and in private hate it.—Landor. 

.--. There is a great difference between an act of prudence and 
an act of justice. In one case we consider what we shall gain or 
lose in the present world ; while in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.—Si ; 
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Joker's Budget. 


If a spoonful of yeast will raise fifty cents’ worth of flour, how 
much will it take to raise funds enough to buy another barrel ¢ 

Some people turn up their noses at this world as if they were in 
the habit of keeping company with a better. Whom that cap fits 
let him put it on. 

A young American woman being asked by 9 boring politician 
which party she was most in favor of, replied that she preferred a 
wedding party. 

A gentleman once observing that a person, famous in the musi- 
cal profession led a very abandoned life, “ Ay,” replied a wag, 
“the whole tenor of his life has been base.” 

Jacobs, in one of his advertisements, declares that his drums, 
among other articles which he has for sale, “can’t be beat.” Will 
he be kind enough to tell us what they are good for, then ? 

A lady asked her gardener why the weeds always outgrew and 
covered up the flowers. “‘Madame,’’ answered he, “the soil is 
mother of the weeds, but only step-mother of the flowers.” 

Dean Swift, hearing of a carpenter falling through the scaffold- 
ing of a house which he was engaged in repairing, dryly remarked 
that he liked to see a mechanic go through his work promptly. 

“No man,” said a wealthy, but weak-headed barrister, “should 
be admitted to the bar who an independent landed property.” 
“ May I ask, sir,” said Mr. Curran, “how many acres make a 
wiseacre 
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